f  fnere  aia 
this  Ensemble 
Idea  Start? 


kJ^ATCHED  writing  equipment  —  handsome  pen  sets 
and  pencils  —  represent  just  one  more  evidence  of  how 
other  fields  have  borrowed  a  basic  idea  from  music 
—  the  ENSEMBLE  idea  discussed  on  this  page. 
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Another 
Pair  of  Conn 
Champions 


Williun  L.  Moote.  V«ukr<iii. 
ntiaoti.  voo  &(K  place  among 
Beat  Horn  aoloua  in  the  19M> 
National  High  School  Band 
Conteat.  He  won  with  a  Conn. 


Frank  Brook.  Chicago.  lUinoia. 
and  his  Conn  Fiendi  Horn. 
Frank  woo  first  place  in  the 
French  Horn  solo  compeddoo. 


duunpions  who  won  first  plfice 


■  ■liRE  ate  two  more  champions  who  won  first  place 

■  B  honors  at  the  1930  National  Hi^  School  Band 
Contest.  Two  more  who  won  widi  Conns.  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  Conn  quality  and  Coon  performance 
that  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  successful  con* 
testants  relied  on  Coon  instruments  to  help  diem  win. 

The  three  winning  bands  in  class  A  and  winners  of  both 
first  and  second  places  in  class  B  all  showed  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  Conns.  The  predominance  of  Conn  instruments 
was  equally  noteworthy  smoug  solo  and  ensemble  winners. 

Surely  die  lesson  is  plain.  If  yon  are  ambitious  to  scale  the 
heights  of  musical  success,  you  can  better  yOuc  chances  with  a 
musically  cotrea,  easy-to-piay  Conn.  Sousa  says:  "Complete  equip¬ 
ment  with  Conn  Band  Instruments  enhances  die  musical  value  of 
any  band  at  least  90^."Leadlng  directors  and  supervisors  have  long 
recognized  that  Conn  instnimena  ate  a’  teal  aid  to  rapid  progress. 

Helpt  for  Music  Supsfmson 

Music  Supervisors  and  directors  find  Conn  Band  hod  Ordiestta 
Charts  a  wonderful  teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools. 
Set  of  charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  “How  Music  Is 
Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  |1,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to  start  widi 
beginners  and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks.  Faaory 
organizers  handle  all  drails.  Full  ioformadon  and  free  book, 
"Mnd  Organizing  Made  Easy,”  sent  without  obligation  to  music 
supervisors,  directors  or  any  sdiool  offidaL 

Free  Trial  —  On  Any  Conn 

You  can  easily  arrange  for  a  &ee  trial  on  any  Coon  instrument. 
Its  performance  in  your  own  hands  will  quickly  convince  you  of 
its  superiority.  Yet  the  cost  is  no  greater  dian  for  other  so  called 
"standard”  makes.  Easy  payments  if  you  wish.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  details  and  interesting  booklet  about  your  fisvorite  instrument. 


C.  G.  CONN,  JCfd,,  342  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

O  Seiul  flee  book,  "B«ii<l  Organizing  Made  Eafr*” 


D  Send  complete  «et  of  cbaita  and  book,  "How  Husk  Is  Made.”  I  eocloae4l‘ 


If  Band  Organizing  information  it  requested 
please  give  rout  position  with  school - 
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Your  Dealer 
tell  the  Stary 


I(X)K  in  your  dealer’s  display  windows.  They 
j  will  cell  you  facts  you  want  to  know.  For  dealers 
display  in  their  windows  die  merchandise  which 
they  are  proud  to  handle — the  values  that  they 
believe  to  be  outstanding. 

That’s  why  so  many  good  dealers  give  Elkhart 
instruments  a  prominent  place  in  their  window  dis¬ 
plays.  They  are  merely  backing  up  their  belief  that 
Ell^arts  offer  the  greatest  dollar  for  dollar  buy  in  the 
whole  field  of  moderately  priced  band  instruments. 

33  Models  to  Choose  From 

The  Elkhart  line  is  complete  —  33  fine  models. 
Designed  and  built  by  band  instrument  specialists. 
Produced  in  a  modem  faaory  with  every  ^cility  for 
^ality  manufacture.  Triple  inspeaed  to  insure  satis- 
faaion.  Sold  under  a  binding  factory  guarantee. 
Priced  to  make  quick  sales  to  those  who  appreciate 
unusual  quality  at  a  lower  price. 

Make  This  Convincing  Test 

Go  to  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Ask  to  see  and  try  an  Elkhart 
Saxophone,  Comet,  Trombone  or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  die  attractive  de¬ 
sign,  beauriful  finish  and  wealth  m  refinements.  Then  make 
a  playing  test.  Note  the  ease  of  blowing,  the  excellent  in¬ 
tonation,  the  lively  mechanical  action.  After  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more.  You’ll  agree  that  diere  could 
be  nothing  finer  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Elkhart  sales  are  growing  steadily.  Many  fine  school  bands 
are  Elkhart  equipped  throughout.  All  usen  are  enthusiastic 
boosters.  It  will  pay  you  to  prove  these  fiias  for  yourself. 
Go  in  and  see  your  Elkhart  dealer.  Today.  Or  write  us  for 
free  literature  and  details  of  liberal  Free-'Trial  offer. 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
332  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  complete  catalog  and  free  trial 
offer  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 
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and  I  tfaoi^(ht  I’d  die” 

AYBE  you  can  remember  the  first  piece  you  tried 
to  play.  Now  that  you’ve  been  at  it  for  a  while, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  last  piece  you  ever  want 
to  hear?  If  you  were  assured  that  you  had  just  twenty- 
four  hours  more  of  earthly  life  and  you  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  hear  just  one  piece  of  music,  what  would 
you  select? 

Such  was  the  question  asked  by  The  Ettide,  published  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Theo.  Presser  Company,  of  a  group 
of  distinguished  musicians.  Some  of  the  replies  are  quite 
unique.  For  example,  John  Philip  Sousa  wants  to  hear  his 
own  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.”  We  presume  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “Forever.”  Billy  Sunday,  the  evangelist, 
“The  Sweet  By  and  By,”  and  Henry  van  Dyke  wants  an 
extensive  program  with  Beethoven’s  “Heroica,”  “Abide 
with  Me,”  “Lead  Kindly  Light,”  and  Handel’s  Largo.  That 
according  to  the  Literary  Digeat  would  be  equal  to  two 
funerals. 

There  is  satirical  suggestion  in  Mr.  Lorado  Taft’s,  the 
great  sculptor,  request  for  the  “Fire  Music”  from  “Die 
Walkure.”  We  don’t  really  see  the  necessity  of  starting 
the  fire  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  time. 

Beethoven  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  death-bed  admiration. 
William  Lyon  Phelps  wants  his  “Ninth  Symphony,”  Nich¬ 
olas  Longworth  his  Seventh,  and  Otis  Skinner  will  take 
the  Fifth.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  leans  to  descriptive  music. 
He  chooses  “Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day.” 

One  feature  of  the  answering  should  be  disgusting  to 
Tin  Pan  Alley.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  questioned,  whose 
selections  have  been  revealed,  have  wanted  jazz.  Howard 
Thurston  did  say  that  he  would  be  content  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  record  of  “Old  Man  River,”  thus  wandering  some¬ 
what  from  the  straight  and  narrow  paths  of  classical 
music.  On  the  other  hand  even  the  crooning  Rudy  Vallee 
picks  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Scheherazade”  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  give  this  reason :  “the  beauty  of  the  composition 
itself,  the  sweetness  of  so  many  parts  of  it,  would  make  me 
feel  less  unhappy  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave  this  world.” 

Capitalize  Your  Opportunities 
HERE  are  several  school  bands  that  are  regarded 
as  the  top  knotchers  of  the  country,  and  that  always 
score  very  high  when  they  participate  in  state  and 
national  contests.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  In  every 
field  where  units  compete  against  each  other,  as  in  col¬ 
lege  football  and  big  league  baseball,  there  are  always  two 
or  three  in  their  respective  groups  that  seem  to  have  easy 
sailing  over  the  rest.  This  should  be,  and  we  think  is 
encouraging  to  runners-up.  It  gives  them  a  mark  to  shoot 
at  and  the  harder  they  try  the  nearer  they  come  to  that 
high  mark. 

So  it  is  incuml^nt  upon  each  and  every  band  leader  to 
utilize  every  facility  at  his  command  to  make  both  himself 
and  his  band  better — and  better — and  better.  It  does  not 
seem  right  and  proper;  it  does  not  seem  just,  that  any 
band  leader  should  be  criticized  for  his  efforts  to  improve 
his  band  and  his  direction.  Yet  there  are  some  such  criti¬ 
cisms.  For  example  some  of  the  winning  bands  have  been 
mentioned  as  taking  advice  and  counsel  from  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  directors  outside  of  the  school  field.  Every  band 
leader  is  obligated  to  do  all  that  he  can  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  if  he  does  not  do  all  that  he  can,  he  is  falling  short 
of  his  obligations. 


On  the  other  hand  the  director  who  does  call  in  outside 
help  shows  by  so  doing  his  sincerity,  his  desire  to  progress 
and  succeed,  his  conscientious  interest  in  the  success  of 
his  organization  and  his  devotion  to  the  real  purpose  of 
school  music.  He  swallows  his  pride  and  opens  the  door  to 
possible  criticism  from  his  own  organization  by  admitting 
that  he  does  not  know  it  all  and  that  there  are  good  things 
to  be  had  from  the  views  of  practices  of  others.  The  local 
band  director  who  is  afraid  someone  will  find  out  what  he 
does  not,  or  did  not  know;  who  is  afraid  to  enter  a  contest 
for  fear  the  home  town  will  find  out  that  he  is  not  the 
greatest  band  leader  in  the  world  and  who  withholds  his 
cooperation  in  the  way  of  constructive  criticism  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Affairs,  striving  as  it  is  to 
handle  the  band  contest  business  in  a  manner  to  improve 
it,  is  not  the  kind  of  a  band  director  any  band  wants 
to  have. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  there  are  some  bands  to 
whom,  because  of  their  remote  location,  very  little  outside 
assistance  is  available.  But  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  because  of  this  the  boys  and  girls  in  other  bands 
more  advantageously  located  should  suffer.  It  is  up  to 
each  band  director  to  do  the  best  he  can  and  to  utilize 
every  advantage  that  he  has  at  his  command.  That  is 
expected  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  whatever  line  of 
endeavor  he  may  be. 

Nowadays  the  radio,  phonograph  records,  instructive 
articles  and  interpretations  in  our  official  publication,  our 
state  clinics,  supervisors’  meetings,  and  summer  courses 
all  provide  means  for  improvement,  regardless  of  location. 
But  with  all  that  it  may  even  be  possible  that  further 
division  of  classification  is  necessary,  and  if  band  directors 
think  they  are  unfairly  treated  or  his  band  improperly 
classed,  then  each  and  every  individual  who  has  such  a 
feeling  should  stand  up  for  what  he  thinks  to  be  his  rights. 
Surely  he  will  find  a  co-operative  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  to  correct  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  code. 


EDITORIAL  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Echoes”  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Melda  Albert,  Editor-iurChief.) 

SMILES 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  This  means  you!  Want  a  bargain? 
Something  for  nothing?  Smile  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 
Just  a  few  words  of  appreciation — a  pat  on  the  back — a 
friendly  smile  and  you  may  make  some  one  happy. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  a  student  enter  a  school  room 
in  a  disheartened  manner?  Throvring  himself  into  a  seat 
he  glances  at  the  clock — yes,  he  is  on  time.  He  opens  a 
book,  scowls,  and  dropping  his  head  into  his  hand  he  turns 
the  pages  disgustedly. 

Just  then  a  fellow  student  comes  by,  gives  him  a  slap 
on  the  back,  and  greets  him  with  a  cheerful,  “Hello,  Jack! 
How’s  the  boy?”  Immediately  the  world  seems  brighter. 
Even  the  clock,  which  had  seemed,  to  frown  at  him  a  few 
seconds  before,  now  beams  down  at  him. 

Doesn’t  it  sound  easy?  And  the  returns  are  great — 
why  not  try  it  for  yourself?  Just  a  smile  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  others  happy.  Really,  it’s  not  at  all 
hard. 
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Orchestra 


Indimtu^s  Prite  H.  S.  Orchestra,  Hmmmond,  StsU  Champions  1927,  *28,  *29. 

They  pieced  second  in  the  Netiossel  et  Lincoln  lest  year. 

Which  is  the  most  important?  Do  You 
agree  or  disagree  with  this  article 


By  Adam  P.  Lesinsky 


The  question  as  to  the  relative 
merits,  musically  speaking,  of 
the  orchestra  vs.  the  band  (or 
the  band  vs.  the  orchestra)  has  long 
been  a  home  of  contention  alike  among 
professional  musicians  and  the  music¬ 
al  minded  laity.  Upon  the  advent  and 
with  the  development  of  instrumental 
music  in  our  schools  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  we  should  hear  various 
arguments  as  to  which  of  these  two 
organizations  should  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  greatest  efforts  in  that 
field. 

One  band  enthusiast  reminds  us 
that  the  military  appeal  of  his  favw- 
ite  musical  unit  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  strutting  drum  major  on 
parade,  the  flash  of  uniforms,  and  the 
rhythm  of  marching  feet  are  means, 
he  tells  ns,  outside  the  realm  of  or¬ 
chestral  endeavor  that  do  much  to 
arouse  adolescent  effort  and  commu¬ 
nity  interest.  A  second  sets  forth  that 
the  band  is  of  superior  value  to  the 
orchestra  in  fostering  school  spirit 
and  promoting  the  necessary  "pep”  so 
essential  in  "putting  things  over”  in 
both  the  athletic  and  academic  lines. 
"W)ut  so  endears  his  school  to  a  stu¬ 
dent,”  he  asks,  “and  spurs  him  on 


as  the  brave  blare  of  the  band  at  a 
pep  meeting  or  the  triumphant  burst 
with  which  the  bandsmen  greet  the 
hard  won  victory  of  the  football  ele¬ 
ven?”  In  addition  to  the  above  argu¬ 
ments  we  often  hear  it  said  by  those 
who  are  partial  to  the  band  that  as 
a  concert  organization  the  modern 
symphonic  band  with  its  extensive  and 
varied  library  of  great  music  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that 
those  who  think  that  the  orchestra 
should  be  placed  above  the  band  are 
not  less  voluble.  An  orchestra,  they 
say,  more  universally  meets  the  needs 
of  the  school.  Its  music  is  a  more 
fitting  adjunct  to  the  high  school  play 
or  operetta.  Indeed  in  the  latter  case, 
they  point  out,  the  more  ambitious  and 
better  developed .  orchestra  may  add 
an  almost  professional  like  touch  to 
the  performance  by  furnishing  the  en¬ 
tire  accompaniment  As  added  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  orchestra 
over  the  band  the  orchestra  advocates 
call  our  attention  to  the  great  number 
of  symphony  orchestras  throughout 
the  country  in  comparison  wiUi  the 
smaller  number  of  symphonic  or  con¬ 


cert  bands  as  a  sort  of  exemplification 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

In  further  effort  to  make  more  con¬ 
vincing  the  validity  of  their  stand 
they  bring  up  the  discussion  of  the 
concert  music  available  for  the  two 
types  of  organizations.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  go  on  the  orchestra  logi¬ 
cians,  all  the  greatest  concert  music 
for  the  band  was  originally  written 
for  orchestra  and  since  not  nearly  all 
the  great  orchestral  works  have  been 
arranged  for  band  the  band  repertoire 
is,  of  necessity,  much  more  limited 
than  that  of  the  orchestra.  Moreover, 
continues  the  same  line  of  argument, 
when  a  band  plays  Wagner's  Fire 
Scene  the  Fire  Scene  is  not  being 
played  by  the  instrumental  combina¬ 
tion  for  which  Wagner  conceived  it. 
And  anyhow,  they  usually  conclude, 
what  can  compensate  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the 
strings? 

Thus  the  old  battle  goes  merrily 
on.  That  the  question  has  not 
been  seUled  one  way  or  another  should 
be  evidence  to  the  unbiased  mind  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  arguments 
of  each  side.  The  military  appeal  of 
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the  band  can  not  be  denied.  Likewise 
we  must  concede  to  the  band  its  just 
honors  for  effectiveness  as  a  concert 
organization.  BUT  the  strings  do  have 
a  beauty  of  their  own  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  richer  in  its  musical  library. 
The  art  of  accompaniment  is  not  the 
exclusive  perogative  of  either  organ¬ 
ization.  In  the  last  year  we  have  used 
our  bands  to  accompany  solo  and  duet 
numbers  played  on  the  various  band 
instruments. 

In  addition  to  similarly  accompany¬ 
ing  soloists  from  their  own  ranks  our 
orchestra  has,  in  times  past,  accom¬ 
panied  our  high  school  operettas  of 
which  the  recent  adaptation  of  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Roacmunde  is  a  typical  example. 
Last  year  in  a  joint  concert  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Hen’s 
Glee  Club  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
our  orchestral  group  furnished  the  ac¬ 
companiments  to  a  program  of  choral 
music  which  included  such  numbers 
as  Franz  Listz’s  arrangement  of  Franz 
Schubert’s  The  Omnipotence.  This 
year  in  a  similar  concert  with  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  accompaniments 
were  played  to  selections  from  Haydn’s 
The  Creation,  Handel’s  The  Messiah, 
and  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater.  In  other 
concerts  of  this  year  our  orchestra  has 
accompanied  three  piano  concertos 
and  the  operatic  aria.  My  Heart  at 
Thy  Sweet  Voice  from  Saint-SaSns’ 
Samson  and  Delilah.  Feeling  that  our 
ventures  in  this  field  represent  more 
or  less  an  average  cross  section  of 
high  school  endeavor  the  proposition 
may  be  substantiated,  I  believe,  that 
in  the  art  of  accompanying  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  a  wider  and  more  varied 
part  than  the  band. 

Let  us  pause  long  enough  to  take  a 


The  Hootier  State  proclekmed  this 
Hammond  High  School  Band  her 
champions  in  1930,  At  the  Nation^, 
at  Flint,  Michigan,  the  band  held 
third  place.  Below,  the  H.  H.  S, 
string  quartet.  Left  to  right  Florence 
Gindl,  1st  violin;  Josephine  Schmue- 
ser,  2nd  violin;  Harry  Helton,  *cello; 
and  Norman  Staford,  viola. 


brief  view  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
situation  as  it  really  exists.  Despite 
the  fact  that  adequate  and  authentic 
data  for  a  most  accurate  deduction 
are  not  at  hand,  a  hasty  study  of  the 
matter  reveals,  I  think,  something  of 
Uie  following  nature.  In  general,  the 
high  school  orchestra  is  an  older  in¬ 
stitution  than  the  high  school  band. 
From  my  somewhat  meager  investiga¬ 
tions  I  am  led  also  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  numerical  notation  the 
number  of  high  school  orchestras 


would  exceed  the  number  of  high 
school  bands.  In  schools  where  in¬ 
strumental  music  developed  by  chance 
(and  that  is  the  way  it  usually  devel¬ 
oped  in  its  earlier  days)  orchestras 
seem  to  have  come  into  existence  with 
ntore  frequency  than  bands  due  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  fact  that  a  willing  pianist 
was  to  be  numbered  among  those  pres¬ 
ent. 

Today  in  many  small  schools  the 
same  circumstances  are  to  be 
found  with  the  same  results.  The 
band,  for  the  most  part,  put  in  its 
appearance  at  a  little  later  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  school  music  and  By 
its  very  nature  necessitated  a  larger 
number  of  participants  than  many  an 
orchestra  had  in  its  beginning.  At 
present,  bands,  on  the  whole, — taken 
each  by  each — seem  to  be  ntore  fully 
instrumentated  than  the  orchestras. 
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The  competition  engendered  by  the 
national  band  contests  over  a  period 
of  some  six  years  have  helped,  no 
doubt,  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  like  improvements  will 
be  effected  in  orchestra  instrumenta¬ 
tion  by  the  national  orchestra  contests. 

The  readers  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  are  confronted  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  sitoations  discussed  in  this 


"A  Bevy  of  Btmui**"  thmt’s  whmt 
this  Hommond  H.  S.  Girld  Bond 
might  be  ceiled.  They  were  lest  yeer's 
stete  chempions  in  the  girld  division. 
W.  H.  Diercks  is  the  hscky  director. 

•'<e  ......  ■  ■».- 

article.  As  people  vitally  interested 
in  the  development  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  schools,  what  stand  should 
we  as  directors  take  in  this  old  argu¬ 


ment  of  orchestras  vs.  bands  or  bands 
vs.  orchestras?  Does  not  each  have 
its  own  special  function?  Is  there  not 
an  even  field  for  the  two?  Should  we 
not  then  treat  them  as  equal  comple¬ 
ments  of  the  same  musical  angle  and 
seek  in  our  respective  schools  for  our 
own  particular  bit  of  young  America 
a  fair  and  impartial  promotion  of 
both? 


. . .  . - - - - I  MtnitM1HIHHIIIlllUMIIIIIUMUII«l“ . “•••■n": . . “ 

Contest  Numbers  on  the  Air,  April  14 


The  principal  compositions 
scheduled  to  be  played  in 
the  National  Band  Contest 
will  be  heard  over  the  radio 
April  14.  lliese  compositions 
will  be  played  by  the  Household 
Celebrities  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Adolphe 
Dumont. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Hous^old 
Celebrities  Hour,  which  occurs 
each  Tuesday  night  on  the  NBC 
Blue  Network,  had  so  many  re¬ 
quests  from  bandmasters  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  that 
certain  selections  be  played  on 
the  Household  Celebrities  hour, 
that  they  decided  to  make  an 
evening  of  it,  and  are  dedicating 
the  entire  program  to  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  National  Contest. 

The  program  will  be  heard  at 
8  o’clock  Central  Standard  Time 
— 9  o’clock  Eastern  Standard 
Time — over  the  following  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  NBC: 


New  York . WJZ 

Springfield,  Mass.  . .  WBZA 

Boston,  Mass . WBZ 

Baltimore,  Md . WBAL 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . KDKA 

Detroit,  Mich . WJR 

Rochester,  N.  Y . WHAM 

Chicago,  HI . WGN 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. .  .WREN 
St.  Louis,  Mo . KWK 


The  orchestra  which  will  play 
these  compositions  is  composed 
of  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Co.  Orches¬ 
tra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  Ravinia  Opera  Co. 
Orchestra.  Concert  meister  is 
Rudolph  Mangold.  Adolphe  Du¬ 
mont,  who  directs  the  Household 
Celebrities  Orchestra,  a  Parisian 
by  birth,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  symphony  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  famed  principally  as  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  synchronized  motion  pic¬ 
ture  music,  through  which  he  is 
credited  with  bringing  the  sym¬ 


phony  orchestra  into  the  theater. 
Following  a  long  engagement  as 
musical  director  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  Theaters  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Dumont  left  that  phase 
of  symphony  work  to  go  into  the 
work  of  directing  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  for  radio  broadcasting. 
The  symphony  orchestra  now 
under  his  direction  on  the  House¬ 
hold  Celebrities  Hour  refiects 
not  only  the  competence  of  the 
excellent  musicians  which  Mr. 
Dumont  has  gathered  about  him, 
but  also  the  wide  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  conductor  him¬ 
self. 

All  of  the  numbers  which  are 
to  be  played  on  the  program  had 
not  been  selected  when  The 
School  Musician  went  to  press, 
but  2,000  school  bandmasters  in 
the  United  States  will  receive 
complete  information  by  mail 
concerning  the  numbers  to  be 
played,  together  with  comments 
upon  them  by  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Dumont. 
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How  I  Organized 


Wood 


Ensemble 


4  T  Flint,  Michigan,  last  May,  the 
/\  woodwind  ensemble  division  in- 
J.  ^terested  me  greatly;  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  play  the  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone  and  partly  because  of  the  wide 
variation  in  size,  instrumentation  and 
tone  coloring  displayed  by  the  various 
groups.  To  me  there  is  no  form  of 
musical  organization  more  appealing 
in  its  effect  except  a  symphony 
orchestra. 

Our  woodwind  group  is  not  a 
school  organization,  although  it  is 
composed  of  high  school  pupils,  but  it 
is  supervised  and  directed  by  my  clar¬ 
inet  teacher,  Mr.  Webster.  It  would 
perhaps  come  under  the  heading  of  a 
large  ensemble  as  it  consists  of :  eight 
clarinets,  two  alto  saxophones,  two 
flutes,  two  bassoons,  one  clarinet,  one 
bass  saxophone,  and  a  tuba,  a  total  of 
seventeen  players.  The  tuba  men¬ 
tioned  is  used  principally  to  give  body 
to  the  bass  section  and  usually  doubles 
the  bass  saxophone  part.  Mr.  Webster 
does  all  the  arranging  for  the  en¬ 
semble  as  a  satisfactory  effect  cannot 
be  obtained  by  using  other  music. 

We  play  a  wide  variety  of  music, 
ranging  from  Annie  Laurie,  which  by 
the  way,  makes  a  very  beautiful  num¬ 
ber,  to  Pique  Dame  Overture  by 
Suppe.  In  the  latter  piece  the  drum 
solo  is  played  in  octaves  by  the  clar¬ 
inets  and  is  effective  to  say  the  least. 


thus  creates  a  responsibility  which  a 
larger  group  cannot  possibly  do.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  the  smaller  en¬ 
semble  is  that  music  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  for  it  can  be  readily  obtained, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
re-arranging  the  music  to  suit  the  in¬ 
strumentation. 

A  word  about  the  t3rpe  of  music 
played  by  the  ensemble.  You  have  no 
doubt  noticed  that  among  the  pieces 
mentioned  that  are  played  by  our  en¬ 
semble  there  is  no  chamber  music.  Mr. 
Webster  does  not  use  this  form  of 
music  and  although  he  has  never  told 
me  why,  I  can  see  at  least  two  reasons 
myself.  One  is,  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
chamber  music  has  a  certain  sameness 
about  it  that  when  two  or  three  pieces 
are  played  causes  it  to  become  tire¬ 
some  to  both  players  and  audience.  If 
one  becomes  tired  of  it  after  hearing 
only  a  few  pieces,  think  how  tiresome 
it  must  be  to  rehearse  them.  Another 
reason  is  that  most  chamber  music  is 
not  very  difficult.  When  a  person  plays 
only  that  music  which  is  within  his 
ability  to  play  after  reading  it  through 
once  or  twice,  he  does  not  get  very  far 
in  the  realm  of  music  and  soon  be¬ 
comes  disgusted  with  himself.  Hence 
the  conclusion:  Select  a  piece  which 
cannot  be  played  immediately,  work  it 
up,  and  when  you  are  through  you  will 
have  accomplished  something. 


There  is  also  a  part  arranged  for  first 
flute  and  two  saxophones;  the  first 
saxophone  being  an  octave  below  the 
flute  and  the  second  saxophone  an 
octave  below  the  first.  Also  numbered 
among  the  pieces  we  play  are  “The 
Coronation  March”  from  LeProphete, 
and  “In  a  Persian  Market.”  This  last 
piece  has  a  highly  oriental  character 
when  played  by  the  ensemble,  which 
would  no  doubt,  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  an  oboe  or  two; 
however  proficient  players  on  this  in¬ 
strument  are  lacking.  We  have  also 
tried  instrumental  solos  with  accom¬ 
paniment  by  the  ensemble  and  have 
proved  them  successful. 

Another  type  of  ensemble  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  in 
is  the  clarinet  quintet  of  the  Winona 
Band  and  Orchestra  SchooL  This 
group  played  for  preludes  to  several 
of  the  Chautauqua  progn^ms  given  in 
Winona.  This  t3rpe  of  organization 
practically  forces  the  members  to  play 
their  parts  well  as  any  let  down  is  in¬ 
stantly  noticed  by  an  audience.  It 


Peter  P.  McCormick,  Director,  West 


Techmcrd  Hizh  School  Betsd. 


Cterelmnd, 


Welcome 

Givis 


Ten  years  afl^o  the  high  school 
girl  who  had  the  effrontery  to 
play  a  band  instrument  or  who 
aspired  to  “varsity”  band  membership 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  if 
not  distrust.  “Dire  things”  would  be¬ 
fall  the  high  school  Miss  who  could 
so  flagrantly  disregard  the  ancient 
conventions  to  such  an  extent.  Her 
beauty  would  be  destroyed;  no  longer 
would  she  possess  the  coveted  attri- 


By  Peter  F,  McCormick 


butes  of  charm  and  poise;  her  lips 
would  become  distorted;  goitre  would 
set  in;  she  would  fall  down  in  her 
“regular  school  work”  on  account  of 
this  new  interest;  and  she  would  be 
classed  among  the  rude,  coarse,  and 
undesirable. 


But  all  this,  like  so  many  other 
cherished  traditions,  has  done  a  com¬ 
plete  fadeout,  and  we  And  girls  being 
accorded  the  same  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  their  musical  talents  as  the 
boys.  And  what  a  wealth  has  been 
uncovered!  We  And  a  complete 
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Ladies’  Symphony  Orchestra  touring 
the  country,  wonderful  girls’  stag? 
bands  supplanting  masculine  organ- 


fact  that  in  June,  1980,  three  of  the 
first  ten  pupils  in  an  enrollmoit  of 
4,000  were  members  of  the  Instru- 


played  under  the  direction  of  Sousa, 
Santleman  and  Goldman,  and  have 
broadcast  from  the  leading  radio  sta- 


izations  in  the 
best  theatres 
and  feminine 
bands  filling 
dance  engage¬ 
ments  success¬ 
fully. 

How  many  of 
the  unfavorable 
prophesies  have 


mental  music  classes.  One  girl,  Betty 
Freeman,  who  for  six  years  was  a 
member  of  band  and  orchestra,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  position  of  1st  chair  cla¬ 
rionet  in  the  girls’  band  and  1st  chair 
violinist  in  the  orchestra,  received  the 
highest  average  oi  any  student  who 
ever  enrolled  in  West  Technical  High 
school. 

The  girls’  band  started  with  the 
placing  of  band  and 
orchestra  music  on 
the  regular  high 
school  curriculum 
and  on  the  same 
plane  with  other 
technical  subjects.  A 
few 

courteous 

(school  girls  express¬ 
ed  the  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  have 
“their  own  band,” 
the  same  as  the 

Fboys.  There  being 
no  reason  at  hand 
why  this  should  be 
denied,  the  band  was 
started  and  was  for 
some  time  the  joke 
of  West  Technical 
High.  But  neither 
ridicule  nor  other  obstacles  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  these 
future  bands-women.  When  at  last 
they  felt  ready  to  make  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  assembly,  the  SO  young 
women  who  constituted  the  band  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction.  They 
chose  for  their  first  publicly  played  i 
number — a  march  with  a  prophetic* 
name — ^“Success.” 

P’rom  this  time  on  the  band  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  in  ability  to 
perform,  until  the  Annual  Concert  on 
February  19, 1981,  will  present  a  sym¬ 
phonic  band  of  75  pieces,  attractively 
attired,  in  natty  black  and  white  uni¬ 
form  of  their  own  designing. 

In  its  ten  years’  of  activity  the  band 
has  vied  with  the  boys’  organization 
in  every  jmssible  sort  of  perform¬ 
ance,  including  auditorium  programs, 
church  programs.  Decoration  Day  i>a- 
rades.  Entertainment  for  unfortunate 
groups  found  in  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  man/  other  forms  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  activities. 

Among  the  greatest  thrills  the  band 
has  had  were  the  playing  for  the  re> 
ception  of  CoL  Lindberg,  the  National 
Air  Races,  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  the  National  Superinten¬ 
dents’  Convention,  the  National 
Music  Convention  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  C.  E.  Convention.  They  have 


tions  of  Cleveland. 

At  football  games  they  have  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  the  assignment  of 
marching  demonstrations  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  How  well 
they  are  able  to  march  is  disclosed 
by  the  fact  that  they  won  second 
place  in  the  Floral  Parade  Free  for- 
all  Band  Competition,  August,  1930, 
sponsored  by  the  Plain  Dealer,  being 
second  only  to  the  West  Tech  Boys’ 
Band.  Their  drum  major  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  in  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land, 'having  won  the  gold  baton  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  the  American  Legion 
as  winner  of  first  place  in  the  Free- 
for-all  drum  major  competition  in  the 
Public  Auditorium,  1930. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  of  the  graduates  from 
this  band  was  attained  by  Margaret 
Builder,  a  slender  girl  who  as  charter 
member  selected 
)  the  biggest  in- 

i  strument  in  the 

I  band  and  who 

upon  graduation 
immediately 
stepped  into  “big 
perform- 
ance.  Inside 
three  years  the 
ladies’  band  to 
which  she  be- 
longed  played  as 
head  -  liner 
the 

ing  theatres 

countiry,  of 

on  the 

As  a  sou- 
venir  she 

large  book  filled 
with  press 
pings  setting 
I  .  forth  the  merits 

*1  i  of  the  wonderful 

,:i  I  American  girls’ 

\  I  band.  Others  have 

'  Vvi  I  been  and  are  play- 

1  V  f  ing  in  profes- 
*  w  ;  I  sional  organiza- 

tions  of  similar 
character  and 
.  'many  members  of 

the  present  or- 
^^^B  (Continued  on 

paae  to 

Ellen  Orris  got  m  big 
bond  when  she  twirled 
the  boton  on  Use  porode 
froMM^f  ot  Flint,  Mich., 
■'  ^  lost  yeor.  And  she  de~ 

serred  it. 


Mercedes  Aussem, 
Chief  Drum 
Swotter  of 
W.  T.  H.  S. 
She  never  foils. 


been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  West  Tech  Girls  Band,  who  in 
its  tenth  year,  can  be  judged  from  a 
direct  statement  made  by  Miss  Julia 
F.  Stahl,  Dean  of  Girls  in  West  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  activities.  “I  have 
yet  to  discover,”  says  Miss  Stahl,  “a 
single  case  of  distortion  of  features 
due  to  playing  upon  a  band  instrument 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  physical  defect, 
either  emphasized  or  induced  by  work  , 
in  the  band.  Membership  in  the  band 
does  not  rob  the  girls  of  any  of  the 
attributes  that  make  for  charm,  poise, 
and  attractiveness.  On  the  contrary, 
the  work  affords  the  high  school  girl 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  self-ex¬ 
pression  and  for  the  development  of 
musical  ability  and  appreciation.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  puts  to  practical  use  her 
spirit  of  loyalty,  cooperation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.” 

The  answer  to  the  argument  that 
the  band  will  bring  down  the  stand¬ 
ings  in  school  work  is  found  in  the 


Mmm  Portico  of 
SeveroMce  Holt. 


Mir  me 

in  Cleveland 

for  the 

1931 

Orchestra 

Contest 


WHAT  will  winning  a  first  or 
second  place  in  a  state  orches¬ 
tra  contest  mean  in  1931? 
You  all  know  the  sense  of  proud  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  happiness  which  comes 
with  the  announcement  that  YOUR 
orchestra  or  band  has  placed  at  the 
top,  in  competition  with  others  of  your 
state,  and  can  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  the  best.  But  when  then?  Will 
the  National  be  worth  while?  Will  it 
justify  the  expense  and  effort  in¬ 
volved? 

You  know  your  state  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  to  be  found  in  traveling  to  the 
State  University  or  some  other  place 
where  music  development  is  fostered 
and  contests  held.  But  the  city  where 
the  national  contest  is  staged  may  be 
outside  of  your  range  of  acquaintance. 
The  unknown  is  alluring,  but  after  all, 
you  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  required  to  travel  a 
considerable  distance  will  really  bring 
a  return  to  you. 

Cleveland,  where  the  1931  National 
Orchestra  Contest  will  be  held,  is  a 
beautiful  city  of  nearly  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
flanked  by  lovely  suburbs  which  bring 
the  population  of  Greater  Cleveland 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter.  It  is  a 
friendly  city  without  the  crowded  tur¬ 
moil  that  its  population  would  sug¬ 
gest;  a  city  of  homes  with  the  appel¬ 
lation  *The  Forest  City.”  Spreading 


in  fan-shape  from  the  center,  where 
the  Union  Terminal  stands  with  its 
fifty-two  storied  tower,  Cleveland 
holds  much  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 
Six  miles  east  of  the  terminal,  the 
traveler  finds  University  Circle  form¬ 
ing  a  hub  for  the  most  complete  of  the 
several  educational  centers  of  which 
Cleveland  boasts.  The  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum,  holding  a  record  of  Ohio’s 
growth  and  development;  beautiful 
John  Hay  High  School,  devoted  to 
commercial  education;  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  with  its  various  col¬ 
leges;  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  with 
its  treasures  and  finally  Severance 
Hall,  the  recently  dedicated  home  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  all  clustered 
about  the  Circle  to  contribute  their 
particular  share  to  the  cultural  and 
practical  training  of  the  thousands  of 
students  who  frequent  it. 


The  major  portion  of  the  Contest 
will  be  held  in  Severatue  Hall.  What 
more  could  our  school  orchestras  ask? 
The  most  beautiful  and  most  complete 
symphony  hall  in  the  world  today,  a 
building  costing,  exclusive  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  built,  two  and 
,one  half  million  dollars,  the  gift  of  one 
of  Cleveland’s  generous  citizens.  Of 
course  there  are  three  or  four  other 
buildings  in  the  country  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  use  of  a  symphony 
orchestra,  but  Cleveland’s  orchestra 
hall  is  the  most  recent  and  also  the 
most  finely  appointed  one  in  existence 
today. 

The  main  auditorium  seats  eighteen 
hundred,  planned  so  that  each  seat  is 
perfectly  located  for  the  listener.  The 
stage  uses  what  is  called  “permanent 
seating”  for  the  orchestra  and  yet  can 
be  adjusted  to  accommodate  a  ballet 
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or  pageant,  with  the  aid  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  lift  device  which  submergea  the 
orchestra  as  in  the  Bayreuth  theater, 
placing  the  players  completely  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience.  It  is*  equipped 
with  a  lighting  keyboard  through 
which  innumerable  color  combinations 
can  be  used  on  the  stage,  or  thrown 
on  the  ceiling  through  the  concealed 
“coves”  carrying  the  lighting  fixtures. 
This  keyboard  is  movaUe  and  may  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  con¬ 
ductor,  as  an  additional  instrument 
would  be  brought  into  the  orchestra. 
Similarly,  the  movable  organ  console 
places  the  large  pipe  organ  under  the 
conductor’s  baton.  The  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  science  to  lighting  and  acous¬ 
tics  have  been  provided. 


There  is  a  small  hall  seating  four 
hundred,  to  be  devoted  to  chamber 
music.  What  an  ideal  place  for  |he 
ensemble  and  solo  events  being  plan¬ 
ned  for  this  year’s  contest!  The  broad¬ 
casting  room,  admitting  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  players  will  afford 
adequate  space  for  the  sight  reading 
test.  Much  more  eloquent  pens  than 
that  of  the  writer  have  refused  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  description  of  the  main  foyer, 
with  its  eclipse  of  jasper  pillars  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  first  fioor  to  balcony  en¬ 
trances.  Nothing,  however  luxurious 
or  utilitarian,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
donor  to  make  this  a  monument  to  or¬ 
chestra  music  and  to  bring  symphony 
in  its  most  perfect  completeness  to  the 
listener. 


Severance  Hall  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  massed 
orchestras,  should  there  be  a  large 
entry  list,  but  Cleveland’s  Public 
Auditorium,  seating  twelve  thousand 
in  the  main  arena  and  three  thousand 
in  the  adjoining  music  hall,  with  an 
immense  stage  between,  will  easily 
take  care  of  thousands  of  musicians 
and  listeners. 

The  Musical  Arts  Association  oper¬ 
ating  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
School  of  Elducation  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  and  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cleveland  are  planning  a 
royal  welcome  to  the  National  Orch¬ 
estra  Contest  of  1931.  Work  hard  to 
win  the  privilege  of  playing  in  Sever¬ 
ance  Hall! 


Ripley,  Please  Copy 

Did  you  know  that  the  word,  comet, 
means  little  hom  and  is  adopted  from 
tl\e  French  language?  The  name,  cor¬ 
net,  was  formerly  given  to  a  reed  in¬ 
strument  of  the  oboe  class,  but  now 
the  name  is  given  to  a  brass  instra- 
ment  with  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece. 
This  instrument  has  a  very  agreeable 
tone  and  is  used  extensively  in  bands, 
orchestras,  and  sometimes  with  an 
organ  in  church  music.  The  comet  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  the 
French-hom  and  the  bugle.  Its  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  is  its  three  pistons, 


which  may  be  pressed  down  by  the 
fingers  singly  or  together,  which 
greatly  increases  its  compass.  The 
first  piston  lowers  the  pitch  by  one 
tone,  the  second  by  one  semi-tone,  and 
the  third  by  three  semi-tones.  Its 
range  normally  is  from  C*  to  C*.  In 
brass  bands  it  takes  the  soprano  and 
contralto  parts. 

I  , 

Mastering  the  Hard  Ones 
It’s  the  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  High 
School  Band’s  turn  now.  Every  year 
the  band  and  orchestra  alternate  play¬ 
ing  at  the  teachers’  meeting.  L.  D. 


Peters,  the  director,  says  that  some 
of  the  fifteen  numbers  are  the  most 
difficult  the  band  has  ever  played. 

I 

Some  Promotions 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  begin¬ 
ners’  band  have  tooted  themselves  to 
positions  in  the  advanced  band  at  the 
Stockton,  California,  High  SchooL 
These  are  Bill  Harp,  saxophone  player, 
and  Fred  Lieginger,  trumpet  player. 
The  beginners’  band  is  working  like 
nobody’s  business,  and  Mr.  Billeci  ex¬ 
pects  to  try  a  few  more  of  them  in 
the  first  bemd. 


For  You  I 
The  Saxophone 


Avery  recent  experience  has 
focused  my  interest  upon  the 
.  saxophone.  Not  entirely  upon 
any  one  member  of  the  family,  but 
upon  the  instrument  as  a  family,  and 
its  relation  to  the  band  and  orchestra, 
its  possible  effect  upon  either  combi¬ 
nation,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  in¬ 
strument  when  used  in  all  saxophone 
anroups. 

The  experience  mentioned  was  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  last  August  as  leader,  and 
soprano  saxophonist  of  a  sax  sextette. 
The  really  novel  part  of  the  experience 
was  that  we  won  first  place,  against 
what  I  thought  was  very  threatening 
competition.  Some  of  the  others  were 
"good  too”  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
And  plenty  good. 

The  results  of  our  trip  were  to  say 
the  least,  far  reaching.  Naturally  the 
first  result  was  that  we  received  much 
publicity  in  our  own  community,  and 
many  opportunities  offered  for  our 
public  appearance,  with  profit  to  our¬ 
selves  aside  from  the  publicity.  How¬ 
ever  this  will  be  discussed  later,  as  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  now  to 
some  of  the  ideas  that  this  experience 
brought  to  light. 

A  Uaeful  Inttrument 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  the 
saxophone  has  sprung  from  ob¬ 
scurity  to  a  degree  of  popularity 
that  surpasses  all  other  instruments. 
Even  today,  after  the  first  big  wave 
of  popularity  that  swept  the  country 


Melville  J.  Webster 
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has  subsided,  we  still  have  the  saxo¬ 
phone  with  us,  and  in  great  numbers. 
Although  the  time  is  past  when  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
either  had  a  saxophone,  or  wanted 
one,  there  is  still  a  large  demand  for 
the  instrument,  and  for  the  services 
of  those  that  can  play  it. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  factors 
that  go  to  make  people  like  this  in¬ 
strument,  but  one  factor  that  goes  far 
towards  making  it  more  easily  possi¬ 
ble  to  present  the  saxophone  to  those 
of  us  who  listen  rather  than  play,  is 
the  utility  it  possesses.  It  is  effective, 


V 


in  varying  numbers  of  course,  in  the 
concert  band,  the  dance  orchestra 
(America’s  favorite  form  of  musical 
entertainment),  in  groups  composed 
of  saxophones  only,  and  in  ensembles 
of  mixed  instrumentation  of  reeds,  and 
fiutes.  Besides  this  it  is  a  big  favorite 
as  a  solo  instrument,  when  accompa¬ 
nied  by  piano,  or  any  conventional 
group  of  other  players. 

A  Bad  Naaic 

A  GREAT  deal  of  fun  has  been  poked 
L  at  the  saxophone,  particularly  in 
print  of  a  humorous  nature,  but  why 
should  the  saxophone  player  care  as 
long  as  the  public  likes  saxophone  mu¬ 
sic,  and  is  willing  to  pay  good  money 
to  hear  it?  These  “wise-cracks”  are 
but  the  aftermath  of  that  period  of  a 
few  years  ago  when  much  bad  saxo¬ 
phone  music  was  to  be  heard  most 
anywhere.  Then  too  when  the  “Jaxx 
Band”  first  sprung  into  prominence, 
weird  tones,  whining  effects,  and  in 
fact  all  outlandish  sounds  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  that  has  died  out 
to  the  point  where  one  might  say  it 
does  not  exist  any  more.  The  present 
trend  in  dance  bands  is  more  on  the 
order  of  effects  produced  by  novel  ar¬ 
rangements,  rather  than  by  funny 
sounds.  The  day  of  the  “faker”  is  also 
nearly  over,  and  it  is  he  who  made 
most  of  the  unpleasant  effects,  that 
listeners  of  more  refined  taste  ob¬ 
jected  to. 

Nowadays  the  popular  dance  band 
is  composed  of  musicians  who  read  the 
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Mett  the  Smxophone  FmmUy.  Left  to  right 
they  ores  the  Eh  Sopreno  mtd  the  C  So- 
preno,  both  color eture  in  voice;  the  Bb 
Soprano  curved  and  straight  modris. 
Mezzo-soprano  quality  of  tone,  the  Eb 
Solo  Alto;  the  C  Melody,  ideal  for  the 
home;  the  ’Cello-like  Bb  tenor;  the  Eb 
Baritone;  the  Bb  Bass. 


all  notes  above,  and  including  A,  the 
first  ledger  line  above  the  staff.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  have 
used  four  different  sopranos  and  have 
had  this  same  trouble  with  all  of  them 
excepting  the  one  I  now  use.  There 
was  one  other  annoying  fault  the  first 
three  possessed.  I  could  not  produce 
any  note  higher  than  D  above  the  staff 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  all, 
unless  I  fitted  a  mouthpiece  and  reed 
that  spoiled  the  quality  of  tone  I  was 
trying  to  produce  on  the  lower  notes. 
A  reed  that  enabled  me  to  get  high  F 
was  far  too  strident  and  penetrating 
on  the  rest  of  the  scale. 

My  first  two  sopranos  were  the 
curved  model,  of  which  I  can  say  little 
good.  The  position  of  the  hands  was 
uncomfortable,  and  the  bell  being 
somewhat  close  to  the  right  hand,  my 
fingers  which  are  rather  long,  were 
forever  getting  tangled  up  with  the 
bell  keys,  and  mechanism.  The  straight 
soprano  is  to  my  notion  much  superior 
to  the  curved  model,  both  musically 
and  mechanically. 

The  possible  future  of  the  soprano 
saxophone  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  recently.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  discon- 
tinue  the  use  of  it  in 
dance  bands,  some  wf 

think  it  will  eventu-  H 

ally  fall  entirely  I  1 

into  disuse.  I 

I  cannot  say  just  UbV 

what  the  future  HS 

holds  for  this  little 
instrument,  but  I  do 
know  what  I  hope 
will  happen.  That  is 
that  manufacturers 
will  make  further 
improvements  in  the 
musical  qualities, 
and  players  will  con- 
tinue  to  use  it  ezten- 
sively.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  so- 
prano  is  frequently 
played  most  abomin-  ‘ 

ably,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to 
develop  a  sweet  and 
truly  pleasing  qual- 
ity  of  tone  upon  it. 

It  is  only  logical 
that  should  the  de- 
mand  for  soprano 
sax  players  increase, 


separate  parts  of  the  special  arrange¬ 
ments  that  the  band  uses,  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  observe  them  play¬ 
ing  without  music,  do  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  faking.  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  have  memorized 
the  parts  from  either  a  printed,  or 
manuscript  arrangement  The  kind  of 
stuff  they  play  today  precludes  the 
possibility  of  much  genuine  faking.  It 
may  be  bad  news  to  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  to  know  that  many  of  the  leading 
dance  bands  employ  an  arranger 
whose  duty  is  to  make  special  ar¬ 
rangements  of  desirable  numbers,  so 
that  they  may  be  particularly  effective 
when  played  by  that  band.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  ability  of  each  player  is  consid¬ 
ered  and  parts  written  that  will  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  for  them  to  make  the 
very  utmost  out  of  their  individual 
control  of  their  instruments.  If  they 
learn  these  parts  by  memory,  it  is  of 
course,  not  faking. 

The  Poor  Soprano 

I  DOUBT  if  any  member  of  the  sax¬ 
ophone  family  has  ever  received 
more  general  condemnation  than  the 
soprano.  It  probably  deserves  a  little 
of  it  since  the  most  unearthly  squawks, 
squeaks,,  and  “goose  notes”  to  say 
nothing  of  a  generally  “sour  tone”  are 
more  easily  produced  on  it,  than  any 
other  member  of  the  saxophone  fam¬ 
ily.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  gr^nu- 
inely  good  sweet  tone  cannot  be  pro¬ 


duced  upon  it,  because  it  can  and 
frequently  is.  No  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  voice  of  the  soprano  is  so  much 
higher  accounts  for  the  offensive  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  noises  it  gives  forth  when 
in  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  or  one  who 
purposely  brings  out  the  bad  side  of 
its  character. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience 
that  the  greatest  fault  with  the  so¬ 
prano  saxophone  is  the  difficulty  one 
has  in  finding  one  that  can  be  played 
upon  in  good  tune.  A  few  years  ago 
the  soprano  was  extensively  used  in 
two,  and  three  part  harmony  in  the 
better  dance  bands,  but  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  I  have  heard  this  my¬ 
self.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  the  tuning  trouble  the  players 
had,  went  far  toward  causing  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  soprano.  I  am  not  a  dance  man 
myself,  and  have  to  rely  upon  those  of 
my  friends  who  are,  for  authentic 
information  on  this  angle  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  tell  me  “It  isn’t  being, 
done”  so  much  any  more.  With  all 
this  information  at  hand,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  guess  a  little  at  this  point, 
and  my  guess  is  that  poor  tuning  must 
have  been  larg^ely  responsible  for  the 
soprano  falling  into  disuse. 

The  experience  with  poor  tuning 
that  I  mentioned  having  myself,  took 
the  form  of  being  unable  to  find  a  so¬ 
prano  that  was  not  terribly  sharp  on 


There  have  been  many 
diversions  of  form,  but 
once  a  ’*Sas^  always  a 
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then  will  spring  np  perfMmen  who 
will  be  able  to  deliTer  the  best  qoal- 
ities  the  instrument  possesses. 

In  the  Band 

Doubtless  many  win  think 

some  of  my  ideas  (or  perhaps 
all  of  them)  concerning  the  place  of 
the  saxophone  in  the  band,  as  being 
▼ery  peculiar.  The  first  saxophone 
that  I  would  like  to  see  used  in  the 
concert  band  would  be  the  bass.  I 
have  no  end  of  respect  for  the  bass 
saxophone,  and  do  not  think  its  ut¬ 
most  possibilities  have  ever  been 
discovered.  I  would  put  it  in  even  very 
small  bands,  but  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  not  advisable  until  the  band  is 
quite  large.  Say  sixty,  or  sixty-five 
members.  Then  I  would  put  in  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  saxophones,  in  addition  to  the 
bass.  They  would  be  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  and  baritone. 

The  reader  understands  of  course, 
that  this  is  simply  my  own  individual 
idea  of  how  to  use  saxophones  effec¬ 
tively,  and  am  not  laying  this  down 
as  a  fact,  but  more  as  an  extremely 
interesting  theory.  You  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  me. 

The  arrangements  of  the  parts 
should  then  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  was  desirable  to  feature 
the  saxophone  section  of  the  band, 
there  would  be  available,  the  five  in¬ 
struments  of  the  family  that  embrace 
practically  the  entire  range  of  the 
saxophone  group.  At  least  enough 
range  of  pitch  would  be  available  to 
enable  the  arranger  to  put  in  some 
wonderful  harmonic  effects.  Many  in¬ 
terested  music  lovers  favor  the  use  of 
two  altos  in  preference  to  one  alto  and 
the  soprano.  Just  why  I  do  not  agree 
with  them  will  be  apparent  when  T 
explain  my  ideas  on  saxophone  groups, 
and  I  believe  the  best  way  to  make  the 
saxophone  effective  in  the  band,  is  to 
consider  it  as  a  group,  making  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  them  in  a  group  as  a  part  of 
the  band. 

Saxophone  Groups 

Saxophones  as  a  group  can 
scarcely  be  considered  very  effec¬ 
tive  when  less  than  four  are  used. 
Trios  seem  to  lack  something  vital 
that  cannot  be  supplied,  unless  per¬ 
haps  a  piano  accompaniment  is  added. 
This  naturally  takes  the  ensemble  out 
of  the  all  saxophone  group. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  quartette. 
I  am  going  to  tell  yon  why  I  favor 
the  soprano  in  preference  to  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  using  two  altos.  This  applies 
to  saxophones  in  the  band  as  well  as 
in  small  groups  of  saxophones  only. 

First,  by  using  the  soprano  in  a 
quartette,  the  group  as  a  whole  has  a 
range  of  five  diatonic  intervals  more 
on  the  higher  end,  than  it  would  have 


if  two  altos  were  used.  This  may  not 
seem  like  much,  but  many  a  time  it 
saves  tbe  day  when  the  players  are 
attempting  to  play  numbers  of  a  more 
ambitious  nature.  Standard  overtures 
for  instance,  are  often  dilBctilt  to  play 
effectively  with  the  alto  as  a  lead,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  often  necessary  in 
critical  places  in  the  number  for  the 
part  to  be  dropped  an  octave  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  permitting  the  alto  to 
play  a  figure  in  which  probably  there 
are  but  one  or  two  notes  above  its 
range.  This  is  also  true  of  the  sopra¬ 
no,  but  by  no  means  so  often. 

The  second  reason  for  advocating 
the  soprano  necessitates  the  use  of 
terms  used  in  harmony,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  will  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand,  but  as  these  terms  are  quite  gen¬ 
erally  used,  I  am  certain  most  of  my 
readers  will  know  just  what  I  mean. 

In  a  small  group  of  players,  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  is  no  bass  instru¬ 
ment,  what  is  called  open  harmonies, 
sound  fuller  and  more  satisfying  than 
closed  harmonies.  This  is  especially 
true  in  certain  inversions  of  the 
chords.  Naturally  this  end  of  the 
matter  falls  to  the  attention  of  the  one 
who  makes  the  arrangements,  but  if 
you  are  using  a  soprano,  you  have 
given  the  arranger  a  little  better 
chance  for  introducing  plenty  of  open 
harmony  than  if  you  favored  the  use 
of  the  alto  for  lead  in  your  small 
group  of  saxophones.  This  is  because 
the  soprano  is  a  fifth  higher  in  pitch 
than  the  alto,  and  it  is  thus  easier  to 
spread  out  the  chords,  without  so 
closely  approaching  the  extreme  limits 
of  pitch  of  the  instruments. 

As  an  example,  let  ns  suppose  yon 
wanted  to  write  an  open  chord  in 
which  the  melody  lying  in  the  highest 
voice,  should  be  Bb  (concert)  above 
the  staff.  With  two  altos  this  could 
not  be  done,  since  the  highest  note  on 
the  alto  in  concert  Ab  is  above  the 
staff,  one  note  too  low.  On  the  sopra¬ 
no  this  would  be  C  above  the  staff, 
which  is  very  easily  produced,  even  by 
the  rankest  amateur.  In  this' ease,  if 
two  altos  were  used,  the  arranger  has 
to  drop  the  melody  an  octave,  which 
in  tom  compels  him  to  lower  the  part 
of  the  second  alto,  or  permit  it  to 
sound  above  the  melody,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  inadvisable.  This  will  bring  a 
closed  harmony,  in  either  ease,  instead 
of  an  open  one,  which  would  be  more 
desirable.  Perhaps  not  in  every  case, 
but  in  a  great  majority  of  csums. 

The  Sextette 


SO  much  for  the  general  aspect  of 
the  small  group  of  saxophones. 
While  the  remarks  made  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  paragraphs  were  intended 
to  be  addressed  particularly  to  tiie 


saxophone  quairtette,  they  really  apply 
to  any  sort  of  a  small  saxophone 
group.  There  is  one  small  group  of 
saxophones  that  is  particularly  effec¬ 
tive,  and  that  is  the  saxophone  sex¬ 
tette. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  sextette  of  sax¬ 
ophones  that  would  be  more  musically 
satisfactory  than  by  using  the  Bb  so¬ 
prano  for  lead,  two  altos,  one  tenor, 
one  baritone,  and  one  bass.  This  is 
the  form  of  sextette  we  used  when  we 
won  first  place  at  the  (Thicagoland 
Music  Festival,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  griven  pertaining  to  range, 
arrangements,  etc.,  I  personally  think 
it  could  be  no  better. 

I  have  two  reasons,  which  I  think 
are  very  good  reasons,  for  thinking 
the  sextette  is  the  ideal  number  for  a 
small  saxophone  ensemble.  First,  it  is 
big  enough  to  embrace  practically  the 
entire  range  of  the  saxophone  family, 
and  small  enough  to  make  it  more 
easily  possible  to  gather  together  the 
necessary  number  of  proficient  play¬ 
ers.  The  larger  the  group,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  find  players  of  equal 
ability,  and  if  the  group  is  confined 
to  a  number  that  makes  it  less  difficult 
to  find  really  good  performers,  the 
ensemble  will  be  just  that  much  better 
in  point  of  musical  excellence. 

Octettes 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  for  a  short 
while,  I  was  a  member  of  a  saxo¬ 
phone  octette.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  saxo¬ 
phone  group.  It  certainly  sounded 
much  like  a  band  in  its  fullness  and 
complete  harmonic  effectiveness.  With 
this  group  we  also  used  a  trap  drum¬ 
mer,  which  made  the  ensemble  even 
more  like  a  band  than  if  the  saxo¬ 
phones  only  were  used.  The  instru¬ 
ments  in  this  ensemble  were  Bb  so¬ 
prano,  three  altos,  two  tenors,  one 
baritone,  and  one  bass  saxophone.  The 
arrangements  used  were  some  pub¬ 
lished  numbers  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of,  but  as  they 
were  so  few,  and  as  the  octette  was 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  fill¬ 
ing  several  engagements,  and  it  was 
known  that  it  was  to  be  abandoned 
after  the  engagements  were  played, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  get  any  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  for  the  group.  How¬ 
ever,  the  effects  produced  were  of  such 
a  nature  to  impress  the  listener  very 
favorably  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
saxophone  octette. 

Large  Saxophone  Groupc 

SINCE  the  saxophone  quartette, 
se^^tte,  and  octette  proves  to  be 
in  each  case,  a  very  effective  musical 
unit,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Solo  and 

Ensemble  Events 

for  the  National  Contest 

The  Rules 


SOLO  events  at  the  1931  National 
contests  will  be  held  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association, 
which  is  giving  the  prizes,  through 
authorization  of  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  will  be  conducted  according 
to  rules  formulated  by  its  president, 
A.  R.  McAllister.  The  following  rules 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Association 
for  the  current  year.  To  enter  the 
contest  a  soloist  most 

1.  Be  a  member  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion. 

2.  Be  a  member  of  a  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  which  has  competed  in  a  sectional 
or  a  state  contest  in  1931. 

3.  Have  qualified  under  all  rules  for 
the  National  contest. 

4.  Be  a  winner  of  first  place  on  his 
instrument  in  his  state.  (Exception: 
Soloists  who  are  members  of  the  host 
band  are  eligible  whether  or  not  they 
are  state  winners,  in  those  events  in 
which  state  winners  participate.) 
There  may  be  a  preliminary  contest 
for  soloists  from  states  in  which  there 
were  no  solo  contests,  or  none  in  a 
particular  instrument. 

Contests  will  be  held  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  instruments  at  Tulsa: 

Piccolo  Saxophone 

Flute  Group  I — 

Bassoon  Soprano 

Oboe  Mezzo  -  So- 

English  Horn  prano 

Eb  Clarinet  Alto 

Bb  Clarinet  Saxophone 

Alto  Clarinet  Group  II — 

Bass  Cilarinet  Tenor 

Comet,  Trampet  Baritone 

Flnegel  Horn  Bass 

French  Horn  Marimba  -  Xylo- 

Trombone  phone 

Baritone  Snare  Drum 

Bass 

All  solos  will  be  played  with  piano 
accompaniment,  and  competent  pian- 


Points  On  Whidi  Soloa  Will  Be  Judged 
Selection:  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  grade  of  the  number 
selected,  its  appropriateness  and  if 
the  number  is  one  which  justifies  the 
study  required  and  is  worthy  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  soloists'  repertoire.  25 
points. 

Interpretation:  Interpretation  con¬ 
sists  of  the  soloist’s  ideas  of  how  a 
number  should  be  played  as  to  phras¬ 
ing,  tempo,  expression,  etc.  The  judges 
will  decide  whether  those  ideas  make 
a  musical  and  artistic  performance,  or 
otherwise.  26  points. 

Tone  Quality:  The  correct,  most 
approved  and  most  musical  tone  will 
be  expected  from  the  instrument 
judged  by  the  standards  for  that  in¬ 
strument.  25  points. 

Teehnie:  Under  this  heading  will 
be  judged  the  performer’s  proficiency 
in  manipulating  his  instrument,  large¬ 
ly  from  the  mechanical  standpoint, 
and  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
difference  difficulty  in  performing  on 
the  various  instraments.  25  points. 

Any  suggestions  as  to  changes  in 
the  solo  contest  rules  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  National  School  Band  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  these  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  1932  contest. 

Each  candidate  for  the  solo  or  en¬ 
semble  contest  should  send  his  name, 
address,  name  of  band  or  orchestra  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  place 
won  in  his  state  contest,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  contest  to  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister, 
president  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association,  905  Second 
Avenue,  Joliet,  Illinois,  at  least  ten 
days  before  date  of  the  National  con¬ 
test.  Do  not  send  this  information  to 
the  New  York  office  or  to  the  local 
chairman. 

Further  information  regarding  the 
solo  contests,  and  a  list  of  suggested 
solos,  may  be  secured  by  writing  A.  R. 
McAllister. 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 


Ae  Re  McAllister 
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ists  will  be  furnished  by  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  where  it  is  not  convenient  for 
a  soloist  to  have  his  own  accompanist. 

Solos  should  be  limited  to  five  (5) 
minutes  in  length,  and  performer  will 
be  penalized  one  point  for  each  minute 
or  fraction  thereof  over  six  (6)  min¬ 
utes. 

No  soloist  will  be  permitted  to  play 
the  same  solo  which  he  has  played  in 
a  previous  National  contest. 

No  soloist  may  participate  in  more 
than  one  solo  event,  but  may  play  in 
one  ensemble  event  in  addition  to  one 
solo  event. 

The  time  of  the  solo  contest  will  be 
announced  by  the  local  committee,  and 
will  be  set  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  band  contest. 

A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  by  the 
National  School  Band  Association  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  place  on  each 
instrument,  a  silver  to  second,  and  a 
bronze  to  tiiird. 

It  has  been  decided  to  include  the 
following  instruments  in  the  solo  con¬ 
test,  same  to  be  played  in  connection 
with  the  National  Orchestra  Contest 
at  Cleveland: 

Violin 

Viola 

Cello 

String  bass 

Harp 

Piano 


/ 


Jonny  Downs 
The 

AU~Americmn  Boy. 


> 


IT  is  obvious  that  with  the  tuning, 
piuh,  and  left-hand  Angering  the 
same  for  the  mandolin  family  as 
for  the  violin  family,  music  written 
for  the  violin  family  can  be  played 
on  the  corresponding  instruments  of 
the  mandolin  family  without  change. 
It  is  true  that  the  effect  is  not  the 
same,  because  of  the  difference  in  tone 
of  the  two  types  of  instruments  and 
also  the  different  methods  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction.  But  aside  from  the  difference 
in  right-hand  technic  and  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  tone-color  and  classiAeation  of 
tone  (a  piiaicato  tone  that  sustains 


appreciably  or  a  tremoloed  tone  for 
the  mandolin  as  contrasted  with  a 
smoothly  sustained  tone  for  the  vio¬ 
lin)  the  production  of  any  certain 
music  by  either  type  of  instrument  is 
the  same.  Putting  it  another  way, 
their  left-hand  technic  is  the  same, 
and  melodically,  harmonically,  and 
rhythmically  selections  played  on 
either  have  the  same  identity. 

Music  published  for  the  mandolin 
family  uses  the  same  notation  for  the 
Arst  and  second  violin.  It  has  been 
customary  however  for  the  mandola, 
mando-cello,  and  mando-bass  to  use 


a  variation  of  the  treble  clef  instead 
of  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  clefs  as 
for  the  viola,  violoncello,  and  double- 
bass.  For  the  mandola  this  variation 
consists  of  a  treble  of  G-clef  sign 
with  a  heavy  line  drawn  transversely 
through  it.  This  clef  sign  signiAes 
that  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  are 
found  at  the  same  location  on  the 
staff  as  for  the  regular  treble  clef 
but  that  they  are  to  be  played  so  they 
sound  an  octave  lower.  Thus  middle- 
C,  which  is  found  on  the  Arst  added 
line  below  the  staff  in  the  treble  clef 
as  used  by  the  mandolin  and  the  vio- 
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lin,  is  found  in  the  third  space  from 
the  bottom  on  the  mandola  clef.  In 
the  alto  clef  used  by  the  viola  this 
same  C  is  found  on  the  middle  line, 
just  one  space  removed  from  where 
it  is  found  on  the  mandola  clef.  This 
method  of  writing  mandola  music  de¬ 
veloped  to  make  it  easier  for  mando¬ 
lin  players  to  add  the  mandola  to 
their  instrument  repertoire,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  mandola  players 
to  have  access  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  solo  material  without  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  read  another 
clef — as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  alto  clef  had  been  used.  A  fairly 
well  advanced  mandola  player  should 
be  able  to  read  the  alto  clef,  however, 
just  as  an  advanced  violist  must  be 
able  to  read  the  treble  clef.  This  sim¬ 
plified  reading  of  music  was  planned 
for  the  beginner  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
perienced  player. 


All  of  its  instruments  are  held  in  the 
most  natural  position  possible,  the 
position  of  the  arms  and  hands  is  easy 
and  comfortable  the  first  time  tried, 
and  it  is  easier  to  assume  a  correct 
playing  position  and  keep  all  the 
muscles  relaxed,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm,  than  it  is  to  not  do  so.  It  is  not 
at  all  exceptional  for  an  ordinarily 
quick  student  to  be  able  to  correctly 
play  a  simple  tone  on  the  mandolin 
by  the  third  to  the  fifth  lesson,  and 
with  any  other  instrument  such  rapid 
initial  progress  would  be  decidedly  ex¬ 
ceptional.  If  we  consider  musical  in¬ 
strument  study  in  the  Public  Schools 
as  primarily  educational,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contributing  to  the  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  development  and 
discipline  of  students,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  that  as  many  students  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  what  it  offers.  And  if  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  this  offering  is  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  that  comes  only 
from  the  understanding  of  it  brought 
by  the  ability  to  produce  it  one’s  self, 
then  the  mandolin  family  should  have 
a  great  deal  to  offer  any  program  of 
musical  education  that  is  planned  for 
young  students.  For  anyone  who  can 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple 
problems  in  arithmetic  can  learn  to 
play  reasonably  well  upon  one  of  the 
instruments  of  the  mandolin  family, 
and  anyone  cannot  learn  to  play  rea¬ 
sonably  well  upon  any  of  the  standard 
instruments  with  the  same  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Which  means  that  many 
students  who  are  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  on  the  standard 


instruments  and  secure  a  reasonably 
usable  amount  of  appreciation  value 
in  that  way,  can  make  enough  prog¬ 
ress  in  self-performed  music  by  way 
of  the  mandolin  family  to  give  them 
a  desirable  share  of  this  same  valu¬ 
able  ability  to  appreciate  music. 


PROBABLY  the  greatest  value  of  ' 
the  mandolin  family  in  public 
school  music  education  would  be  found 
in  considering  them  as  preparatory  to 
the  bowed  instruments.  Playing  the 
violin  is  a  rather  complicated  per¬ 
formance.  It  seems  especially  so  to 
the  young  student  who  is  attempting 
it  for  the  first  time.  No  matter  how 
well-planned  his  instruction  may  be 
nor  how  considerate  of  his  inexpe¬ 
rience,  it  still  must  ask  him  to  do  sev¬ 
eral  things  simultaneously  that  he  is 
unable  to  do  singly.  He  is  reading 
the  notes  as  written  on  the  staff,  con¬ 
necting  them  with  an  approximate 
spot  the  fingerboard  upon  which  he 
must  put  a  certain  finger  so  it  will 
control  a  certain  string,  he  is  manip¬ 
ulating  his  bow-arm  so  that  the  bow 
will  be  drawn  across  this  string  from 
the  time  his  left-hand  finger  controls 
it  until  the  time  value  of  the  note  in¬ 
dicated  by  its  form  on  the  staff  has 
elapsed,  he  is  endeavoring  to  hold  the 
violin  and  bow  in  the  manner  he  has 
been  told  is  correct,  he  is  trying  to 
place  each  note  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  rhythm  pattern  indicated  by  the 
notation,  and  he  is  listening  to  the 
note  played  to  see  if  it  is  in  tune  and 
alert  to  correct  its  pitch  if  it  is  not.^ 
If  he  has  had  no  previous  experience 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


The  mando-cello  and  the  mando- 
bass  use  an  adaptation  of  the 
treble  clef  sigrn  with  two  bars  across 
it,  showing  that  the  notes  are  found 
on  the  same  lines  and  spaces  as  on 
the  treble  clef  but  are  to  be  played 
so  they  sound  two  octaves  lower  than 
vrith  the  regular  treble  clef.  This  puts 
middle-C  on  the  second  added  leger 
line  above  the  staff.  Likewise  the  ad¬ 
vanced  players  of  these  instruments 
should  be  familiar  with  the  tenor  clef 
and  the  bass  or  F-clef,  just  as  the 
advanced  ’cellist  or  double-bass  player 
should  be  able  to  read  the  treble  clef. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  mando¬ 
lin  family  is  the  ease  with  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  to  play  upon  them. 


Fretted  tnttrument  Club  of  Milton  Roberts  Jr.  High  School  of  Medford,  Mast. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr*.  Edith  S.  Savage  of  Somerville,  Mats. 


IT  was  about  six  weeks  before  the 
convention  that  the  corps  gave 
me  the  job  as  drum  major.  I  had 
never  acted  as  drum  major  before 
and  had  never  thought  of  being  one. 
The  corps  was  going  to  its  first  con¬ 
vention  and  there  was  a  lot  of  work 
to  be  done,  especially  in  drilling,  and 
the  only  time  we  had  for  it  was  at 
night.  It  was  very  hard  to  see  the 
baton  to  distinguish  the  different  sig¬ 
nals.  I  had  read  of  lighted  batons 
with  a  lig^t  on  one  end  or  a  torch  on 
both  ends,  so  I  made  a  temporary 
makeshift  affair  with  a  light  on  one 
end.  We  did  our  drilling  at  night  and  - 
got  by  O.  K.  at  the  convention.  It  was 
there  I  had  my  first  opportunity  to 
see  some  real  twirling.  It  interested 
me  very  much  and  I  could  see  that  it 
helped  greatly  to  put  a  corps  over 


The 

Latest 
Thing 

in 

Twirling 

■By 

Lawrance  Hammond 


with  the  public.  You  know,  we  are  all 
anxious  to  see  our  own  corps  very 
popular,  so  I  decided  then  and  there 
to  learn  twirling. 

First  I  got  a  hook  about  twirling, 
and  with  study  and  practice  developed 
the  rudiments  of  twirling.  Then  I  took 
a  lesson  to  get  some  of  the  finer  move¬ 
ments  that  were  not  in  the  book,  and 
since  then  have  developed  a  few  of 
my  own. 

I  do  most  all  my  practicing  in  my 
living  room.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  out 
in  the  yard  and  practice  the  high 
throw,  but  all  the  other  movements 
can  be  done  in  the  house  and  with  not 
a  great  deal  of  room.  I  push  a  couple 
of  chairs  aside  and  have  a  space  about 
6  by^  feet  cleared.  My  ceiling  is  nine 
feet  high,  but  I  have  practiced  in  a 


room  with  a  7-foot  ceiling.  I  have 
eighteen  differant  movements  and  all 
can  be  done  in  the  house  except  the 
high  throw.  I  use  a  special  baton  for 
inside  practice.  If  I  did  not,  the  fur¬ 
niture  would  no  doubt  be  ruined.  I 
believe  we  all  drop  tbe  baton  once  in 
a  while,  especially  when  learning.  Yon 
can  readily  see  what  effect  a  begin¬ 
ner's  practice  would  have  on  a  good 
set  of  furniture.  For  this  reason  I 
have  perfected  a  special  baton  for  in¬ 
door  practice. 

My  first  practice  baton  was  of  brass 
tubing  with  a  sponge  rubber  ball  on 
each  end,  bet  it  was  much  lighter  than 
the  all  metal  one  and  diAcnlt  to  keep 
it  in  the  right  position  even  though 
one  ball  was  painted  a  different  color. 

My  next  stunt  was  to  take  a  hollow 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Ho<w  to  Play  the 
Contest  Numbers 


The  last  of  a  series  of  interpretations 
by  leading  authorities.  They  will  help 
you  win. 


**Pique  Dame**  Overture 

By  SUPPE 

Test  number  (Cleu  Bends)  seUeted 
for  third  ennmel  Minnesote  Stete 
bend  contest  to  be  held  in  June. 

Practical  Advica  and  Pointers  on  the 
Tedmiquc,  Rhythm  and  Phrasing. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  RACKETT 
k  S  the  “Pique  Dame”  Overture  is 
/%  to  be  the  principle  test  number 
-t^_in  class  “A”  I  wish  to  call  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  the  comet  (trumpet) 
clarinet  and  drum  sections  to  the  first 
fifty  measures  (bars)  of  the  “AUo  Con 
fuoco”  movement.  The  correct  playing 
of  these  fifty  measures  (bars)  will  be 
the  acid  test  in  playing  the  overture. 
Many  bands  fall  down  on  these  fifty 
measures  of  the  “Overture,”  especially 
the  comets,  clarinets,  and  snare  dmm. 
Their  technique  is  bad  and  their  phras¬ 
ing  wrong. 

The  “Pique  Dame”  Overture  by 
Suppe  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
rhythm  ever  written.  Rhythm  usually 
follows  some  pattern  which  is  repeated 
with  more  or  less  variation  through 
an  entire  movement  or  composition.  It 
is  distinct  from  melodic  or  harmonic 
progression,  and  can  be  vividly  shown 
on  such  an  instrament,  as  the  dram, 
and  it  can  be  written  on  a  single  line 
without  reference  to  pitch.  Rhythm  is 
usually  based  upon  a  fundamental 
series  of  pulsations  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  three  or 
four  or  nine  beats.  Time  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  regular  swing  of  a 
baton;  rhythm  embellishes  this  baton 
pulsation,  and  usually  coincides  with 
it  in  accentuation,  except  in  a  synco¬ 
pated  rhythm. 

Analysis  of  the  “Alio  C]on  fuoco” 
movement  of  “Pique  Dame”  Overture. 
Bear  in  mind,  this  movement  should 
be  played  as  marked  up;  very  fast, 
with  fire  energy  and  passion.  AUo, 
though  slower  than  Presto;  it  usually 
indicates  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Not  less 
than  (.138).  The  cornets,  baritone  and 
reed  have  the  opening  bars  of  the 
“Alio  con  fuoco”  movement.  On  the 
nineteenth  bar  they  are  alone  with  this 
rhythm  obbligato  for  twelve  bars,  then 
the  snare  drum  takes  over  the  rhythm 
obbligato  in  a  four  bar  dram  solo  that 


fades  away  into  the  melodic  theme 
that  the  clarinets  take  over.  Through¬ 
out  the  “AUo  con  fuoco”  movement  the 
cornets  (trumpets)  dominate  the 
rhythm.  The  cornets  and  clarinets 
have  a  combination  of  double  and 
single  tonguing  in  unison  that  must 
be  like  a  machine. 

The  majority  of  cornet  (trumpet) 
players  attempt  triple  tonguing  in 
this  movement  where  the  double  and 
single  tonguing  should  be  used,  con¬ 
sequently  the  results  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  opening  double  and  single 
notes  of  the  AUo,  the  attack  should  be 
positive  and  distinct  like  the  crack  of 
a  pistol,  making  a  perfect  double  and 
single  tongue  rhythm,  double  forty. 

Correct  breathing  and  phrasing  by 
the  cornets  and  clarinets  in  this  move¬ 
ment  is  most  important.  Breathe  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  rhythm  on  the  second 
beat  of  the  fourth  measure,  or  the 
6th,  6th,  7th  or  8th  measure,  which 
ever  is  most  convenient.  Be  sure  and 
not  breathe  in  the  27-8-9  and  30th 
bars,  and  when  the  first  cornets  and 
clarinets  drop  down  to  low  “F”  be 
careful  that  the  rhythm  and  time  is 
machine  like  right  into  dram  solo. 

Now  comes  the  famous  four  bars 
dram  solo  which  has  caused  so  much 
discussion  among  drummers  and  lead¬ 
ers.  (Incompetents  in  radimental 
snare  drumming  only).  I  wish  to  draw 
your  special  attention  to  the  first  bar 
of  the  solo.  It  is  written  (Modern) 
with  two  five  stroke  rolls,  the  next 
three  biffs  are  written  (old  style)  mu¬ 
sical  short-hand  with  tr.  (triUo)  marks. 
Meaning  the  same  thing,  a  five  stroke 
roU.  All  through  the  dram  part  you 
will  notice  the  tr.  (trillo)  marks.  This 
is  musical  shorthand  for  close  roll  on 
snare  dram.  The  five  stroke  roU  dram 
solo  must  be  beat  from  hand  to  hand. 


Under  no  circumstances  use  a  seven 
stroke  roU  or  the  three  or  four  stroke 
rough  in  this  four  bar  drum  solo.  The 
first  beats  in  the  dram  solo  must  be 
sure  fire,  positive  and  distinct  without 
any  change  in  time  or  rh3rthm  with  a 
nice  diminuendo  in  the  last  two  bars 
leading  into  the  theme  for  reeds.  (For 
a  full  dram  analysis  of  “Pique  Dame” 
Overture  see  July,  1930,  issue  of  the 
“Bandmaster”.) 

This  dainty  bird  like  theme  that  the 
reeds  play,  there  most  not  be  any  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  time  when  playing  soft  or 
loud.  Crescendo’s,  diminuendo’s,  for- 
zando’s,  trillo’s  (shakes)  graces,  etc., 
must  be  played  without  changing  the 
machine  like  time  and  rhythm.  The 
first  bar  you  will  notice  has  a  triplet 
and  grace  note.  (A  triplet  is  the  use 
of  three  notes  where  two  are  expect¬ 
ed.)  In  this  particular  movement  I 
find  most  clarinet  players  play  two 
sixteenth  and  one  eighth  notes  for  the 
triplet  with  the  accent  on  the  eighth 
note.  This  is  wrong  phrasing  and  does 
not  sound  smooth.  The  triplet,  the 
first  note  should  be  accented,  lightly, 
making  a  graceful  swing  of  the  three 
slurred  notes,  without  any  accent  on 
the  third  note. 

The  grace  note  acciaccatura  (short 
appogiatura),  in  the  same  bar  and  all 
through  the  movement,  is  played  as 
short  as  possible,  and  practically  does 
not  rob  any  time  from  the  value  of 
the  principle  note,  which  in  this  case 
receives  the  accent.  This  short  grace 
note  is  what  they  call  a  “crashed  note” 
and  when  played  in  fast  time  should 
be  struck  simultaneously  with  the 
principle  note  (to  which  they  are  tied 
by  a  slur)  and  instantly  released.  In 
the  forty-seventh  and  eighth  bars  the 
solo  clarinet  has  a  short  shake.  Be 
sore  and  start  these  shakes  (trillos) 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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Edward  MacDowelPs 


Orientals^* 


Theodora  Troendle 


OUR  own  Edward  MacDowell  has 
written  many  very  beautiful 
and  singularly  effective  and  im¬ 
aginative  compositions  which  do  not 
receive  the  attention  from  pianists 
and  students  that  they  should.  Every 
young  student  knows  the  "Woodland 
Sketches,"  the  "Concert  Etude,"  "Sea 
Pieces,"  etc.,  but  there  are  many  more* 
charming  compositions,  that  are  too 
seldom  heard. 

Piano  students  and  teachers  are  too 
prone  to  take  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistence  and  to  continually  play  and 
teach  the  same  hackeyed  and  obvious 
repertoire,  while  a  little  diligent  re¬ 
search  would  reward  them  with  many 
delightful  sojourns  into  that  fascinat¬ 
ing  land  of  musical  exploration. 

There  are  three  compositions  of 
MacDowell  entitled  "Les  Orientales" 
which  include  "Clair  de  Lune,"  "Dans 
le  Hamac,"  and  "Dance  Andalouse” 
(By  the  Light  of  the  Moon,  In  the 
Hammock,  and  Andalusian  Dance), 
which  are  much  neglected  by  music 
students.  It  is  lamoitable  that  they 
are,  for  they  are  within  the  technical 
and  musical  grasp  of  the  average 
good  student  and  are  a  delifi^tful 
source  of  imaginative  and  rhythmic 
inspiration. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  only  tempo 
indication  is  "langnido,  fiebile,"  mean¬ 
ing  languid,  plaintive;  but  dont  drag 


the  tempo;  the  rhythm  must  pulsate 
and  yet  be  most  elastic. 

The  grace  notes  which  ornament 
the  first  section  must  be  clear  and 
flute-like.  They  are  anything  but  an 
embellishment  if  played  heavily  or 
sloppily.  At  the  double  bar  both  mel¬ 
ody  and  rhythm  change.  Pick  up  the 
tempo  slightly.  This  entire  section 
should  have  a  little  more  motion,  in¬ 
creasing  gradually  until  the  climax  is 
reached,  which  is  indicated  by  the  for¬ 
tissimo  measure,  from  then  on  grad¬ 
ually  back  to  the  original  tempo  so 
that  section  2  melts  into  the  return 
of  the  theme  without  a  perceptible 
break.  The  eighth  measure  from  the 
end  is  a  technical  pitfall  if  not  ade¬ 
quately  prepared.  The  last  five  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  played  with  consummate 
delicacy  and  clarity. 

The  second  piece  is  also  one  in  which 
subtle  rhythmic  effects  are  most  im¬ 
portant  for  its  interpretive  success. 
Though  the  piece  is  marked  6/8  time, 
the  rhythm  is  obviously  2  to  a  meas¬ 
ure,  which  portrays  the  lazy  motion 
of  the  hammock  in  which  "Sara — 
beautiful  and  indolent — swings  her¬ 
self." 

Be  sure  to  translate  the  little  poems 
from  the  French  at  the  bead  of  each 
piece  as  they  are  indicative  of  the 
mood  of  the  composer.  Technically, 
this  piece  is  quite  difficult  as  the  rapid 
figure  in  the  right  hand  must  have 


the  clarity  of  a  fiute  and  that  will 
take  much  patience  and  industry.  But 
as  similar  figures  are  often  found  in 
piano  compositions,  the  mastery  of 
such  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
your  pianistic  accomplishments.  This 
piece  is  full  of  rhythmic  difficulties. 

In  measures  24  and  26,  27  and  28, 
be  sure  that  your  rhythm  remains  un¬ 
hurried.  I  am  continually  emphasiz¬ 
ing  rhythm.  It  is  the  soul  of  music 
and  the  most  grievous  rhythmic  faults 
are  the  common  offenses  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  amateur.  The  melody  must 
remain  simple  and  vibrant  through¬ 
out  with  no  exaggerated  emphasis 
anywhere. 

The  last  piece  of  the  collection  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular  and 
graceful  of  the  three.  It  will  call  for 
the  clearest  and  crispest  of  staccato 
work  as  well  as  legato  runs  of  impec¬ 
cable  smoothness.  This  is  a  little 
dance,  primitive  in  its  appeal,  full  of 
sudden  dynamic  changes  with  an  al¬ 
most  savage  rhythmic  beat  as  of  tom¬ 
toms  in  a  tribal  dance.  The  chromatic 
left  hand  runs  wUl  cause  trouble  to 
even  the  experienced  but  by  teaching 
them  separately  and  practicing  them 
slowly  and  diligently  they  should  "iron 
out"  satisfactorily.  I  know  you  will 
find  therc  charming  little  compositions 
musically  remunerative  of  l^e  time 
and  diligence  that  you  may  expend  in 
their  behalf. 
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Their  Pictures  are  on  the 

Next  Page 


Saranac  Lake  High  School  Band 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York 

This  organization  is  really  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  boys’  band  organized 
some  years  ago  by  public  spirited 
townsmen.  In  September,  1929,  the 
board  of  governors  resigned  their 
sponsorship  in  favor  of  a  strictly  high 
school  band  organization. 

Last  year  after  hurried  prepara¬ 
tions,  following  a  last  minute  decision 
to  enter  the  contest,  the  band  won  first 
place  and  the  silver  cup  at  Plattsburg. 
They  were  also  awarded  the  cup  of¬ 
fered  for  general  excellence.  This 
achievement  spurred  the  contestants 
to  enter  the  state  contest  at  Syracuse 
which  took  place  just  five  days  later, 
and  again  the  Saranac  Lake  Band  car¬ 
ried  off  first  honors.  The  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  thirty-two  boys  and  girls 
from  junior  high  school  of  Class  B 
rating.  Mr.  William  J.  Watkins,  the 
director,  is  highly  regarded  for  his 
success.  One  of  the  prize  possessions 
of  the  band  is  a  motto  autographed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  on  the  occasion 
of  that  gentleman’s  visit  to  the  city. 


Amarillo  High  School  Band 
Amarillo,  Texas 

Being  the  largest  state  in  the 
union,  Texas  finds  it  necessary  to 
divide  itself  into  three  parts  for  its 
annual  contests.  There  are  the  East 
Texas  Contest,  West  Texas  Contest, 
and  the  Panhandle  Contest.  The  first 
two  are  held  in  concert  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Conventions 
which  do  not  take  place  until  June. 
This  is  because  the  Conventions  need 
bands  to  pep  them  up,  and  they  are 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  means. 
For  that  reason,  however,  the  winners 
become  eligible  to  the  National  Band 
Contest  after  it  is  all  over. 

The  Panhandle  Contest  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Panhandle  Music 
Festival  which  takes  place  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April  Two  years 
ago  this  contest  was  given  recognition 
as  the  state  contest.  This  year  also 
the  Panhandle  Contest  will  be  the  only 
accredited  one  for  the  state. 

Last  year  the  Amarillo  Senior  High 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Oscar  Wise,  took  the  blue  ribbon  in 
Class  A.  The  Amarillo  Orchestra  also 
won  first  place  in  Class  A. 


We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
the  other  winners  of  this  district  in 
Classes  B,  C,  and  D,  both  bands  and 
orchestras. 

t 

Roosevelt  High  School  Band 
Modesto,  California 

IN  three  years  James  L.  Hogin,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
Band  of  Modesto,  California,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  remarkable  band  from  the 
pupils  of  fifth  to  eighth  grrade.  This 
band  entered  its  first  contest  at  San 
Francisco  in  May,  1929,  competing 
with  junior  high  school  bands.  The 
next  year  they  took  third  place  in 
Class  C  at  the  state  contest  held  in 
Sacramento.  This  year  they  are  better 
than  ever  and  are  expected  to  make 
a  dramatic  showing  at  the  spring 
contest. 


West  Virginia  State  Band 
Contest  Winners 

I  AST  May  West  Virginia  held  her 
j  state  band  contest  at  Charleston. 
The  home  city  took  second  class  in 
Class  A  and  Montgomery  took  first 
place  in  Class  B*  Other  winners  of 
this  contest  have  not  as  yet,  we  regret 
to  say,  sent  in  their  pictures  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Charles  H.  Holt,  director  of 
the  Blue  and  Gray  Band,  Weston, 
West  Virginia,  promises  a  picture  of 
his  organization  for  an  early  publica¬ 
tion. 


Belvidere  High  School  Band 
Belvidere,  ItUnois 

TWENTY-SIX  boys  organized  the 
first  Belvidere  High  School  Band 
in  1926.  By  the  spring  of  1927  the 
outfit  had  fifty-nine  pieces — a  fairly 
good  instrumentation. 

They  took  first  place  in  both  dis¬ 
trict  and  state  contests  in  Class  B. 

Since  that  time  the  B.  H.  S.  Band 
has  won  the  state  contest  every  time 
they  have  entered.  They  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  last  two  national  con¬ 
tests,  winning  first  place  in  Class  B 
at  Denver  and  third  place  at  Flint. 
Clarence  F.  Gates,  director  since  the 
band  started,  has  the  unqualified  co¬ 
operation  of  his  boys.  There  are  now 
seventy-four  in  the  band. 


Murphysboro  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra 
Murphysboro,  Illinois 

Here  is  a  town  that  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  proud  of  its  high  school 
music  organization.  Andrew  Mikita, 
director,  has  done  splendid  work  with 
both  band  and  orchestra.  The  band 
won  first  place  in  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  District  Band  Contest  last  spring. 
This  is  an  organization  that  will  bear 
watching  for  future  accomplishments. 
t 

East  Lansing  High  School 
Orchestra 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

For  five  years  Miss  Frances  A3rre8, 
as  its  director  has  watched  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  East 
Lansing  High  School  Orchestra.  It 
must  have  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  Miss  Ayres 
to  watch  this  group  rise  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  number  of  ten  to  the  present  fifty 
piece  well  instrumented  orchestra. 

The  organization  has  won  several 
first  place  prizes  in  district  contests 
and  two  thirds,  one  second,  and  one 
first  in  the  state  contest.  They  are  a 
Class  B  orchestra. 

t 

Joliet  Township  High  School 
Band 

Joliet,  Illinois 

SO  much  has  been  said,  written, 

I  spoken,  and  sung  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  that  there  seems  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  introduce  under  the 
guise  of  news.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest 
high  school  bands,  this  being  its  eigh¬ 
teenth  year.  They  appeared  vrith  the 
first  contest  movement  at  the  Music 
Supervisors’  Conference  in  1924.  Car¬ 
rying  away  state  honors  in  *24,  ’25, 
and  ’26,  they  became  ineligible  to 
further  state  competition.  Taking  first 
place  in  the  national  in  ’26,  ’27,  and 
’28,  they  are  the  first  to  win  the  tro¬ 
phy  for  keeps.  They  were  ineligible 
for  the  Denver  Contest,  but  competed 
at  Flint,  taking  second  place.  "The 
members  of  our  band,”  writes  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  “have  always  taken  much 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  solo 
contests,  and  the  band  has  always 
qualified  as  an  efficient  marching  or¬ 
ganization,  winning  the  marching  con¬ 
test  every  year  they  won  the  state  or 
national.” 
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l$t,  1930. 


Ltft,  the  Mur- 
phytboro,  lU., 
Tawnthip  High. 
First  piece. 
Southern  lUi- 


Ahore,  Amtrino  Semior  Hitk  Or. 
eketirm  worn  Irt  im  Clm$M  A,  Tnmt 
fmheuJh  Musie  Coulett  ten  yeer. 
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Cmt  Sehwedkttm,  sousaphont, 
terkeUy,  Cetif.  A  wotA  mtAA  m 
•2ft  l$t  pries  m  IfSO. 


Above,  the  Bust  Losssing, 
Michigon,  High  School  Or- 
chestro  srere  Stote  ChompUmt 
m  1929  ossd  srolked  owmy 
with  second  pUtce  ot  Flint 
lost  yeor. 


Right,  Use  Sorossoc  Lsske,  New 
York,  High  School  Bossd  ore 
the  Closs  B  wintsers  of  the 
1930  Stote  Contest.  Williom 
J.  Wotkins  is  the  director. 
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tafimnj  third  place  m  Cta$$  t 
t.  Gates  it  their  direciar. 


Here  (Uft)  it  our  oU  friend  A.  R.  McAUitter,  President  of  the  N.  S.  B.  &  O.  A. 
end  director  of  the  femont  Joliet,  lUinoit,  High  School  Bond.  They  won  frtt  in 

the  NmtionsI  Contest  in  1926, 
'27,  end  '2d,  end  kept  the 
trophy.  At  Flint  in  1930  they 
won  secostd. 


The  AmeriUot  Ti^,  Senior  High  Sdhdit 
Bend  won  first  place  in  Class  A  in  the  I9S0' 
Penhendle  Mnsic  Contest.  The  director  it 
Oteer  Wise. 


The  Montgomery,  West  Virginie,  High  School  Bend  won  first  piece  in  Clett  B 
in  the  Slete  Cosstest  lest  Mey. 


Below,  the  Roosevelt  Bend  of  Modesto,  Celi- 
fornie,  won  third  priee  in  Cless  C  in  the 
Stete  Contest  in  1930.  J ernes  L.  Hogin  is 
the  director.  One  of  Modesto's  messy  bends. 


iljilms 


Pretsces  Meheffey  of  West  Tech  Girls*' Bend, 
Clevelessd,  Ohio,  wes  the  srintser  of  secostd  prize 
,  at  the  Notional  Xylophotte  Cosstest  et  Flint, 
.  Michigan,  in  1930. 


T 
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One  of  the  most  imporUmt  mmsieml  units  of  the  West  Techsucel  High  School  is  the  (oil)  Girl^  Bessd.  Of  ell  the  bends  in  thet 
greet  city,  this  is  one  of  which  Clerdend  is  most  proud— to  sey  uothing  of  the  director  Mr,  McCormick. 


Welcome  Girls 

(Continued  from  puge  11) 
^anixation  are  planninsr  on  some  kind 
of  a  musical  career. 

From  the  membership  -  of  the  two 
bands  a  contest  band  is  selected.  In 
five  years  the  representation  of  fl^rls 
in  this  band  has  grown  from  five  to 
forty-fiye,  making  the  band  evenly 
divided  between  boys  and  girls. 

Of  course,  the  natural  tendency  is 
for  the  girls  to  select  the  smaller  in¬ 
struments.  However,  the  percussion 
section  of  the  1930  championship  band 
was  made  up  of  girls,  including 
Prances  Mahaffey,  ^o  won  second 
place  in  the  national  xylophone  con¬ 
test.  First  bassoon,  first  baritone  and 
first  trombone  were  also  played  by 
girls. 

I  have  found  in  dealing  with  girls 
in  band  organisations  that  they  are, 
first  of  all,  "good  sports,"  accepting 
criticism  without  rancor  and  taking 
what  they  have  "coming  to  them" 
without  ill  feeling.  They  are  enthu- 
siastie,  intelligent  and  persevering,  and 
accept  drilling  as  a  part  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  achievement.  Many  of 
them  have  remarkable  musical  genius 


and  are  sought  out  by  directors  of 
high  class  local  musical  org^anizations. 


I  ”It  is  my  personal  convic-  | 
I  tion  that  every  school  | 
I  music  student  would  be  | 
I  benefitted  by  reaefing  die  i 
I  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I 

1  g 

I  r^^ulatly.  I  believe  it  { 
I  should  be  a  required  fea-  | 
I  ture  of  every  instrumental  | 
I  music  dass.”  I 

I  J-  I 

1  Sec  Page  46  I 


If  there  is  any  requirement  of  a  band 
musician  that  the  girl  fails  to  meet 
(and  sometimes  I  feel  this  is  more 
imagined  than  real)  it  is  physical 
strength.  But  her  other  qualities, 
along  with  the  distinct  novelty,  will 
place  her  out  in  front  of  any  boy  who 


is  unwilling  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts. 

One  important  phase  of  band  work 
in  which  boys  have  displayed  superior¬ 
ity  is  sight  reading.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  genoal  rule, 
boys  do  more  outside  playing. 

All  in  all  my  experience  in  this  new 
overture  has  been  interesting  and 
pleasant.  The  assurance  of  the  entire 
membership  that  their  taste  for  good 
music  has  been  .  greatly  devekq>ed, 
that  the  opportunity  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  has  been  invaluable  and  that  their 
band  experiences  will  make  their  lives 
broader,  fuller  and  happier  constitutes 
snfBcient  reason  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  girls’  band  in  West  Technical 
High. 


The  Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  High 
School  Orchestra  is  now  practicing 
for  the  school  operetta  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Clarence  J.  Best. 


The  services  of  Professor  Joseph 
DeLuca,  director  of  bands  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  to  act  as  judge  at 
the  Panhandle  Music  Festival  to  be 
held  in  Texas  have  been  secured. 
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«  Studenten^Stimmen  » 


ing  out  into  a  field  of  service  which  is 
bound  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  play¬ 
ers  and  directors.  I  am  looking  to  this 
magazine  to  grow  in  usefulness  and 
popularity. — John  E.  Howard,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota. 


Here*s  a  **Snappy  Come  Beck** 
for  **Rose  Petals**!  What  Ho! 

If  this  little  comment  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  break  into  print,  I  surely  hope 
our  friend  “Rose  Petals”  in  Hammond 
happens  to  see  it.  In  case  she  (or 
he)  does  not  remember  it,  it  has  been 
Hammond  who  has  been  eating  Mo¬ 
desto’s  dust,  and  might  I  add  that 
she  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Speaking  of  Modesto  winning  her 
way  to  the  contest  finals  almost  makes 
me  laugh.  I  wonder  if  Hammond  can 
say  that  she  has  never  been  defeated 
in  a  state  contest  and  never  lower 
than  third  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  ?  Concerning  medals,  I  won’t 
say  just  how  many  medals  we  have 
won  as  it  might  shock  our  friends 
in  the  east.  I  might  also  mention 
that  they  are  aU  mime  medals. — A. 
B.  G.,  Modesto,  California. 

P.  S.  When  better  bands  are  pro¬ 
duced,  Modesto  will  produce  them. 


Texas,  We  like  You 

I  have  been  very  busy  the  last  few 
months  but  must  take  the  time  to 
write  you  regarding  The  School  Mu¬ 
sician.  I  think  every  instrumental 
player  in  the  high  schools  in  the  state 
of  Texas  should  subscribe  to  The 
School  Musician. 

In  Dallas,  Forth  Worth,  Beaumont, 
Houston,  Edinburgh,  and  Waco  there 
are  fine  musical  organizations  that 
should  be  taking  part  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  affairs  in  Texas.  Every  player 
in  these  cities  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Association  and  readers  of  our 
official  magazine. 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  this  fine 
movement  and  surely  feel  it  is  a  great 
help  in  many  schools  with  really  a 
lot  to  gain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Otto  Zoeller, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

— ^which  prompts  us  to  wonder,  gen¬ 
tle  reader,  if  you  have  ever  traveled 
over  the  one  and  only  State  of  Texas  ? 
We  wonder  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
her  great  plans  and  her  great  farms 
where  one  man  lives  in  the  big  house, 
and  hundreds  who  work  for  him  live 
scattered  around  over  the  ranch?  We 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  contemplated 
the  truth  of  Irvin  Cobb’s  statement 
to  the  effect  that  in  Texas  we  have 
“More  rivers  and  less  water,  more 
cows  and  less  milk,  more  sunshine  and 
less  need  of  it,  and  one  sees  further 
and  sees  less  than  at  any  other  point 
on  the  globe?” 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Texas  calf 
has  to  walk  nine  miles  for  his  break¬ 
fast  and  that  it  is  nothing  unusual 
for  a  man  to  grow  a  full  beard  while 
plowing  down  a  single  row.  In  fact, 
they  do  say  they  have  some  farms 
so  big  that  when  the  young  courting 
couples  go  out  to  milk  the  cows,  the 
children  bring  home  the  milk. 


Say,  F.  K.,  Are  You  lading? 

Three  cheers  for  the  joke  page!  And 
it  seems  that  all  the  jokes  are  original, 
too.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  hate, 
it  is  reading  the  same  old  jokes  over 
and  over  in  every  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  I  happen  to  pick  up.  But  I’m 
glad  that  none  of  the  jokes  on  the 
“It  is  to  Laugh”  page  are  so  old  that 
they  have  whiskers  on  them. — F.  K. 
Montebello,  California. 


^  You*re  Right,  BUI 

It’s  a  good  thing  that  the  magazine 
stays  away  from  jazz.  Because  if  it 
didn’t,  well,  you’d  be  short  one  big  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  guess  that  is  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why  I  stick  to  this  one  music  mag¬ 
azine — the  gTMtest,  little  school  music 
magazine  ever. — ^Billy  H. 


I  think  you  have  a  wonderful  little 
magazine.  Maxine  F.  Johnson,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Oregon. 


Tish!  Tish!  Martann 
Why  don’t  you  put  a  little  more  jazz 
in  your  magazine.  It  would  help  some. 
What  you  need  is  pep.  Of  course,  we 
don’t  want  all  jazz,  but  we  can’t  live 
only  on  classical  music.  Mariann  P. 


**Pipe  Down  D.  C**  There! 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  D.  C.,  of 
Modesto,  California,  to  pipe  down. 
From  what  he  says  we  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Modesto  Band  is  tower¬ 
ing  away  above  us  with  a  halo  around 
its  head.  But  wait  until  they  meet  us. 
They’ll  need  two  or  three  ladders  to 
climb  up  as  high  as  we  are. — Harry  M. 


Sez  You 

What’s  the  matter  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Modesto  gang?  Are  you  going 
to  let  D.  C.  stick  it  out  by  himself? 
Well,  I’m  not.  I’m  right  in  back  of 
him.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  it’s  going  to  take  a  whole  lot  to 
beat  our  band  if  you  think  you  can 
beat  it.  Come  on,  the  rest  of  you,  tell 
some  of  these  Elastem  wonders  where 
they  get  off  at. — U.  R.,  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


It  is  impossible  to  get  along  without 
The  School  Musician’s  helpful  articles 
and  inspiration. — Herbert  O.  Pepper, 
West  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Not  a  Chance 

So!  There’s  a  war  raging  between 
Modesto  and  the  Eastern  wonders. 
This  band  will  have  to  stop  that.  I 
wish  this  note  put  in  an  early  issue, 
because  I’d  like  to  tell  Modesto  and 
the  others  that  they  don’t  have  to  quar¬ 
rel  over  first  place.  Our  band  is  going 
to  get  it.  We  have  never  won  first, 
but  there’s  no  time  like  the  present  to 
begin  winning. — ^“The  Dark  Horse.” 


Of  mU  the  sweet  words 
’Ere  poemed  or  prosed 
The  sweetest  ere  these 
"Pleese  fissd  enclosed." 

Enclosed  yon  will  find  fifty  dollars 
for  subscriptions  for  The  School 
Musician. — Frank  Mancini,  Director 
of  Modesto,  California,  High  School 
Band. 


We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Just  what  is  needed  in  the  field. 
— ^Walter  N.  Nelson,  Waterville,  Kans. 


The  School  Musician  is  a  helpful 
magazine.  I  think  that  yon  are  strik¬ 
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From  Marshtdlttfwnf  Iowa 
IRVIN  G.  CANN,  Repre$enUtire 
Latest  official  information  is  that 
the  local  solo  contest  for  those  to  rep¬ 
resent  Marshalltown  and  the  subdis¬ 
trict  contest  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  February  2  was  postponed  and 
finally  held  on  March  2.  The  various 
solos  contested  were  violin,  piano, 
clarinet,  trumpet,  and  vocals.  A.  E. 
Burton,  judge.  The  admission  was 
twenty-five  cents  to  defray  expense. 

The  operetta,  planned  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ter  and  Miss  Griefe  has  been  definitely 
cancelled. 

t 

Wrong  ht  the  Head 
This  letter  from  Mr.  P.  F.  McCor¬ 
mick  of  the  West  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  arrived  too 
late  for  our, February  issue,  but  here 
it  is  in  March. 

“Dear  Editor: 

I  regret  that  a  mistake  was  made  in 
the  inscription  on  our  drum  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  picture  in  January. 

Will  you  kindly  make  the  statement 
in  February  issue  that  West  Tech 
should  have  the  title.  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  Champs,  and  that  Mansfield 
holds  the  State  title? 

Thank  you. 

P.  F.  McCormick.” 

S 

Plenty  of  Feed  for  Boys  at 

Camp  Wainwright  Next  Summer 
Boys  who  attend  the  Wainwright 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  next  sum¬ 
mer  need  have  no  fear  about  getting 
enough  to  eat.  Last  week  an  order 
was  placed  with  the  Huber  Reliable 
Hatchery  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  for  1500 
baby  chicks  to  be  delivered  March  1st. 
Sixty  hogs,  two  hundred  Flemish  Gi¬ 
ant  rabbits  and  a  small  herd  of  beef 
cattle  have  also  been  purchased. 

The  Camp  farm  produces  the  larg¬ 
est  portion  of  the  eatables  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Camp  table.  Several  acres 
of  vegetables  are  planted  early  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  day, 
June  28. 

We  can  easily  see  now  why  the 
average  gain  in  weight  last  year  was 
IMt’  pounds  per  boy  per  week. 

I 

Excuse  Us,  Harrison  Tech! 
Did  yon  notice  on  page  thirty-one 
of  the  February  issue  of  Thb  School 
Musician  that  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  High  School  Band 


as  it  was  seated  on  the  auditorium 
platform  for  its  annual  concert? 

Well,  it  was  a  very  attractive  pic¬ 
ture,  and  we  are  sure  every  reader 
was  glad  to  have  seen  it.  Mr.  Gins- 
burg,  however,  is  chairman  of  the 
Harrison  Band  Fund  Trustees  and  not 
director  of  the  band.  This  honorable 
position  is  occupied  by  Captain  John 
H.  Barabash.  Our  error.  This  is  not 
the  first  mistake  we  have  ever  made, 
i^d  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
Perfection  would  be  terribly  tiresome. 


Lincoln  likes  Him 


A  foremost  example  of  the  best 
things  coming  in  the  snwllest  quan¬ 
tities  is  Clyde  Wedgwood,  diminutive 
French  horn  player  in  Lincoln,  Neb¬ 
raska.  He  is  first  horn  player  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  high  school  orchestra  and  fourth 
in  the  Lincoln  Symphony.  He  is  18 
years  old. 

When  Clyde  was  eight  years  old, 
he  sat  daily  atop  a  piano  stool  plus 
an  unabridged  dictionary  or  six  fair 
sixed  tomes  running  scales  and  play¬ 
ing  pieces.  In  two  years,  he  gave  up 
this  start  in  favor  of  playing  some 
instrument  with  less  ponderous  pro¬ 
portions.  That  instrument  was  the 
alto. 

Playing  alto,  Clyde  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  town  band  in  Wilbur  where 
he  was  living,  the  Fairbury  town 
band,  and  later  when  his  family  moved 
to  Lincoln,  he  played  in  the  Whittier 
junior  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
in  1927. 


Before  he  entered  Lincoln  high 
school,  he  was  persuaded  by  Charles 
B.  Righter,  director  of  music,  to  try 
French  horn,  it  being  explained  that 
there  vras  no  use  for  an  alto  in  high 
school.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Gyde’s 
playing  was  in  great  demand. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Fine  Arts  band  and  orchestra,  Lin¬ 
coln  municipal  band.  University  the¬ 
ater  orchestra,  the  high  school  brass 
and  woodwind  ensembles  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  band. 

In  addition  to  this,  Clyde  has  found 
time  to  study  all  of  the  courses  in 
harmony,  history  of  music  and  appre¬ 
ciation  that  are  offered  in  Lincoln 
high.  He  is  also  a  past  president  of 
the  Orpheons,  the  school  music  club. 

Clyde  is  looking  forward  for  meet¬ 
ing  stiff  competition  in  the  national 
solo  contest  this  spring  and  if  good 
fortune  is  with  him,  for  spending 
eight  short  weeks  at  Interlochen. 

I 

When  Is  It  a  Blessing  to  be  Deaf 
The  instrumental  group  of  the 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  High  School 
presented  a  concert  at  the  Junior  High 
School.  As  this  group  totals  near  200, 
the  program  was  divided  into  three 
parts;  first,  the  orchestra  played;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  band;  and  the  third  part  was 
a  comedy  sketch  showing  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  deaf  director 
trying  to  conduct  the  first  band  re¬ 
hearsal  in  a  rural  district  schooL 
t 

Backed 

Philip  Wolff,  director  of  the  High¬ 
land  Park,  Michigan,  Band  presented 
his  annual  concert  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium.  Tickets  were  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents  by  band  members  and 
seniors.  As  the  band  has  backed  the 
various  organizations  of  the  high 
school,  Mr.  Wolff  thought  it  only  fair 
that  the  study  body  back  the  concert. 
And  they  did. 

I 

Hammond  Tunes  Up 
.The  Eighth  Annual  Band  (Concert 
was  held  recently  by  the  Hammond 
High  School  Bands,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  and  assist¬ 
ant  directors  W.  B.  Diercks  and  Tru¬ 
man  Weimer.  The  girls’  band  per¬ 
formed  first  and  then  the  boys’  band. 
Among  the  soloists  were  Reinhardt 
Elster,  marimbaphone;  and  Frank 
Drexler  and  Joseph  Bamhardt,  comet 
duet. 
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What  could  a  great  aviator  do  with  a  plane  that  wouldn’t  fly  ? 
What  can  you  do — at  the  contest — with  an  instrument  so  famtj 
that  it  discounts  your  personal  ability  to  play?  You  can’t  blow 
prize-winning  music  out  of  a  rattle  box. 

Ymt  ■aaj  be  the  beet  school  musician  in  your  entire  state,  but  if 
your  instrument  is  hard  to  blow,  stiff  in  action,  out  of  tune,  thin  or  hdter- 


BVBSCHBb  BANb  INSTBIJMBNT  CO. 

303  B<i— cW  BMk.  BtehMrt.  ImUmm  BM 

Wltboot  nbWgatIm  m»  is  aair  waj,  plim  Mnd  emtOog  at 
I  ]  fl«¥oplw.  (  ]  Tnujiti,  [  ]  Tnnbaaa.  [  ]  CMarti 
Mitiuii  uy  othv _ 


Buescher 

Bimscim  BAND  INSTBOIKNT  CBBIPANY 
303  Baeaeher  Bloeb*  BIkbart,  Indlaaa 


Take  a  aeir  Instrument 
to  the  Contests  •  •  • 


ma  buuvy  yvift  wiu  ub  b  w  jrvur  ubou  bou  b  jaMbmrw*  auu 

may  not  even  know  how  bad  your  instrument  is;  you  may  never  know 
bow  woU  you  can  rtally  play  unui  you  try  a  new  Buescher. 

See  year  loeal  Baeaeber  Bealwr  before  it  is  too  late.  Test 
yourself  on  an  instrument  you  know  is  "jMrfect.’*  See  how  easy  it  is  to  blow, 
to  fim^o.  Buescher.  Note  the  clearer,  brilliant  tone.  Yon  can  uke  any  Bues- 
chcr  home  on  six  days’  free  tried.  Easy  terms.  Your  dealer  will  help  you,  or 
you  can  send  coupon  for  bandy  pocket  catalog.  No  obligation.  Just  mention 
favorite  instrument.  Go  to  the  contest  untikkM  to  tom— with  a  new  Buescher. 


Scad  dM  coupoo, 
or  a  potlai,  tor  a 
handy  pockM  cata- 
loa.  Uloatradna  all 
models  of  the  in¬ 
strument  of  yont 
choice.  These  cata- 
loBS  contain  much 
Tuuable  infonna- 
tion.  Send  today. 
Name  instrument. 


Don’t  toil  to  mention  The  Stkool  Mnskinn  when  writing  AdrerHtert. 
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Mershelltown  (Iri.)  Is 

MarshaUing  Her  Forces 
We  hear  that  the  boys  and  srirls  of 
the  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  High  School 
are  starting  strenuous  practice  on  their 
instruments  under  the  supervision  of 
E.  Keith  Richter.  There  will  be  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  solo  and  group  events 
of  every  instrument.  Some  of  the 
representatives  will  be  Irvin  Conn, 
Mary  Southwick,  Lucille  Botnen,  and 
Charlotte  Southwick  in  the  violin  con¬ 
tingent;  Ventura  Davis,  Virginia 
Clark,  Dorothy  Young,  Ardyth  Edson, 
and  Lenore  Burch,  for  the  piano; 
clarinets  by  Joe  Doyen  and  Raymond 
Houseman;  bass  by  Ira  Kneeland; 
baritone  by  Claude  Miller;  trumpet 
by  Clayton  Cooper;  French  horn  by 
Lloyd  Lamoreuz;  viola  by  Leone  Ho¬ 
ler;  trombone  by  James  Manwaring 
and  possible  Ben  Coale;  and  flute  by 
Bemette  Bohen. 

t 

But  Why,  Oh  Why,  K.  C,  DonU 
You  Enter  the  Netiontd  Frey 
At  the  Northeast  High  School, 
Kansas  City;  Missoari,  they  have  two 
bands,  a  concert  band  and  a  military 
band.  The  concert  band  usually  plays 
at  the  basketball  games  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  band  at  various  military  func¬ 
tions.  Mr.  French,  the  director,  let 
it  be  known  that  soon  the  concert  band 
will  play  for  an  assembly,  as  it  did 
last  year,  and  the  military  band  will 
play  for  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  circus.  He  also 
said  that  although  he  had  no  idea  of 
entering  either  of  the  bands  in  the  na¬ 
tional  contest,  they  would  learn  three 
of  the  numbers  and  present  them  in 
assembly. 

I 

Two  string  trios  at  the  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma,  High  School  have  started 
practice  under  the  direction  of  Claude 
R.  McCray  for  the  county  contests 
held  each  spring. 

t 

Stend  By,  Please 
“This  is  station  WBBZ,  Ponca  City, 
Oklahoma.  You  have  just  heard  a 
clarinet  solo  by  Sally  B.  Kennedy  of 
the  Pawhuska  Union  Grade  School. 

Next  you  will  hear . **  That  is 

what  we  heard  when  we  tuned  in  on 
the  radio  a  few  weeks  ago  besides 
some  more  instrumental  solos,  given 
by  pupils  of  the  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma, 
schools. 

I 

I 

Reed  Artists  Perform 
A  “sax  quartette,”  composed  of 
Donald  Blackmore,  Lloyd  Elfrink, 
William  Clarine,  and  Lowell  Sexter, 
has  been  formed  at  the  Faribault, 


Minnesota,  High  SchooL  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evenings  and  Monday  mornings 
every  member  of  the  band  has  a 
chance  to  attend. 

Also,  the  band  has  been  playing  at 
basketball  games  and  have  furnished 
good  music. 

I 

Something  to  Frame 
Beverly  Bubb,  a  pupil  at  the  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Missouri,  High  School, 
played  a  piano  solo,  “Impromptu  in 
A  Flat,  Opus  90,”  at  one  of  the  the¬ 
aters  in  Webster  Groves.  She  has 
studied  music  for  nearly  five  years 
and  is  an  accomplished  musician.  For 
her  successful  rendition  of  the  solo, 
Beverly  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
Honor  Talent  in  commemoration  of 
her  debut  at  this  theater. 

t 

Lincoln  Gets  Her  Chance 

Disqualified  from  the  state  contest 
this  year?  Nearly.  That’s  what  you 
get  for  having  a  good  orchestra,  win¬ 
ning  first  place  for  three  consecutive 
years,  as  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  High 
School  Orchestra  did.  But  then  the 
State  Music  Contest  Board  explains 
that  this  ruling  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  after  the  1931  contest.  This  will 
let  the  Lincoln  Orchestra  win  first 
place  once  more.  Or  again,  maybe 
they  will  lose,  and  then  they  can  enter 
the  next  year’s  contest. 

f 

Peaceful  Election 
New  officers  of  the  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  Orchestra  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
were  elected.  Those  to  receive  the 
offices  are:  John  Wallace,  president; 
Kmmeth  Orrell,  vice-president;  Rus¬ 
sell  Herwig  and  Lawrence  Wholhiser, 
librarians.  Let’s  look  into  the  pasts 
of  some  of  these. 

John  Wallace  was  also  president 
last  year.  He  was  the  winner  of  the 
clarinet  solo  contest  in  Iowa  City  and 
placed  fourth  at  the  national  contest 
at  Flint  last  year.  The  vice-president, 
Kenneth  Orrell,  has  been  playing  the 
trumpet  for  the  last  four  years  in 
this  band.  The  librarians’,  Russell  and 
Lawrence,  work  was  so  good  last  year 
that  they  were  re-elected. 

t 

Roll  Your  Own,  Boys 
Aha!  A  marble  tournament.  The 
first  one  in  the  history  of  De  La  Salle, 
Chicago.  Joe  Sarvello,  clarinetist,  has 
answered  the  challenge  of  Joe  Kelly, 
and  the  tournament  will  take  place  in 
Kelly’s  back  yard.  Five  games  will  be 
played  and  if  there  is-a  tie,  a  play-off 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  tour¬ 
nament.  Since  both  players  are  very 
temperamental  and  cannot  stand  much 
noise,  there  will  be  no  spectators. 


Harvard,  III.,  Band  Plays 

All  Day  and  Night  in  Vienna 

The  Harvard,  Illinois,  Public  School 
Concert  Band  held  their  Mid- Winter 
concert  at  the  Harvard  Community 
School  Auditorium.  Besides  other  se¬ 
lections  the  band  played  “Morning, 
Noon  and  Night  in  Vienna”  assigned 
composition  for  state  band  contest. 
The  guest  soloists  were  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Rackett,  drum;  Mr.  Garrold  Huffman, 
comet;  and  Mr.  Evert  A.  Gavin,  sax¬ 
ophone.  I 

No  Loafing  Allowed 

Here’s  a  new  system  of  practice. 
Ira  A.  McKinney,  Director  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois,  High  School  Band,  has 
the  clarinets,  fiutes,  oboes,  and  piccolos 
work  on  Monday  evenings;  the  saxo¬ 
phones,  bstfsoons,  bass  clarinets  re¬ 
hearse  Tuesday  evenings;  also  the 
comets,  trumpets  and  fiuegal  horns 
practice  Tuesday;  the  entire  trombone 
section  does  its  extra  rehearsing  on 
Wednesday;  Thursday  evening  the 
basses  and  the  percussion  seccion 
work,  the  French  horns  practice  Satur¬ 
day.  How’s  that  for  a  full  week? 
f 

*  First  Exhibit 

'The  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  High  School 
double  woodwind  quintet,  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  Warfel,  appeared 
in  a  university  recital  recently.  This 
was  the  first  student  recital  to  be  given 
since  the  school  of  music  became  a 
part  of  the  university. 

I 

like  Alma  Gluck* s  Brook 

The  Huntington,  Indiana,  band  has 
started  their  series  of  concerts.  They 
appeared  at  the  Lincoln  school  first, 
but  these  concerts  will  continue 
throughout  the  semester. 

I 

Cherie 

To  aid  the  cheering  section  for  their 
basket-ball  team  the  Huntington,  In¬ 
diana,  High  School  Band  went  to  Pern 
recently.  'This  trip  was  made  possible 
by  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the 
band  members’  parents,  who  furnished 
their  cars  for  the  trip.  And  it  was  the 
last  trip  the  band  will  make  to  games 
held  outside  the  city. 

I 

H.  S.  O.  Hears  High  Brows 

Orchestra  members  of  the  North 
High  School  Orchestra  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
this  season’s  second  concert  of  the  Des 
Moines  Symphony  Orchestra  recently. 
This  was  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Carl  Weeks.  Being  so  enthused  in 
concert  music,  the  North  High  musi¬ 
cians  were  the  first  to  take  advantag;e 
of  the  opportunity. 
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Six  Weeks 
THIS  SUMMER  IN 
CHICAGO 


•  •  will  Start 

You  on  the  Road  to 
a  Bigger  Future  in  the 
School  Music  Field 

This  summer  you  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  splendid  success  in  the  school  music 
field — a  field  that  is  teeming  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  musicians  who  want  to  get  ahead. 

Trained  teachers,  supervisors  and  direaors 
are  in  demand.  Attractive  salaries.  Inspiring 
associations.  Unlimited  future.  All  caused  by 
the  tremendous  growth  in  school  band  and 
orchestra  activities  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  shoruge  of  qualified  teachers  and 
the  demand  is  growing  constantly. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  musicians  who 
will  profit  most  from  these  conditions  are 
those  who  aa  quickly  to  broaden  their  abil¬ 
ities  through  specialized  training. 

You  can  get  a  running  start  on  the  field 
this  summer.  The  summer  school  session  of 
Conn  National  School  of  Music  ofiFers  you  the 
key  to  success.  In  cool  Chit^o,  on  the  lake, 
amid  recreational  surrounding  unsurpass^ 
you  can  combine  a  wonderful  vacation  with 
just  the  training  you  need  to  prepare  yourself 
for  the  opponunity  which  awaits  you. 

Bcmdmtuter**  TrtUning  School 
Directed  by  Captain  A.  R.  Gish 
The  bandmaster’s  training  school  of  the  Conn 
National  School  of  Music  provides  the  exaa 
training  you  require.  At  the  nead  of  this  sdxx>l 
is  Captain  A.  R.  Gish,  for  six  years  bandmaster 
of  the  Nicholas  Senn  High  S^ool  Band,  Chi¬ 
cago — winners  of  the  National  High  School 
Band  Championship  for  1929  and  1930.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Captain  Gish  are  many  of  the  most 
prominent  professors  and  artists  in  America. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Chicago  Symp^ 
ny  Orchestra  and  other  world-funed  musical 
organizations.  Graduates  of  great  universities 
and  conservatories.  A  carefully  seleaed,  well 

«  *  » 

Miles  of  toveoring  apirea  along  a  magic 
boulevard.  Cooling  oreemeafrom  majeatic 
Luke  Michigan,  Marveloua  parka  and 
drivea.  Open  air  opera  at  Ravinia  ,  .  . 
The  Field  Muaeum  . .  ,  Art  Inatitute  . .  . 
Endiraa  pleaaurea  and  odvantMea  of  a 
great  metropolia  . . .  That'a  Chicago  I 


balanced  faculty  that  has  led  state  examiners 
and  prominent  bandmasters  to  proclaim  ours 
the  ^'finest  bandmasters’  training  course  in 
existence.”  Dr.  Stivens  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  the  University  of  Illinois  says  that 
the  "Conn  band  and  orchestra  course  offers 
superior  advantages  under  thoroughly  trained 
instructors.’’ 

Graduates  Legally  Qualified 
to  Teadi  School  Music  Anywhere 
'This  u  a  nationally  accredited  schooL  ’The 
Illinois  department  of  public  instruaion  has 
granted  us  full  official  recognition  with  power 
to  award  legal  teaching  cenificates.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  may  teach  all  branches  of  music  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  This  school  alw 
awards  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and 
Master  of  Music. 

Participate  in  Weekly 
Concert  Band  Rdtearsals 
Here  you  can  get  training  that  exaaly  meets 
your  needs.  The  course  is  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough.  It  covers  conducting,  theory  and  every 
required  subject.  Opportunities  to  participate 
in  weekly  concert  rand  rehearsals.  Practical 
work  in  teaching  through  the  many  School 
Bands  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  which  are  un¬ 
der  our  supervision.  Nowhere  else  can  you 
secure  all  these  advantages. 

Summer  School  Begins  June  29th, 
Classes  Limited.  Enroll  Now 

Lose  no  time  in  investigating  this  unusual 
course  and  the  si>lendid  opportunities  it  brings 
you.  Individual  instructioo  on  any  instrument 
if  desired.  Study  under  the  finest  tutors  in  the 
dty.  The  six  weeks’  summer  school  session 
continues  from  June  29th  to  August  8th. 
Many  enrollments  have  already  been  received. 
Classes  will  be  limite<k  so  it  is  necessary  that 
you  aa  quickly.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
m  die  order  of  their  receipt.  Call,  telephone 
or  mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


CONN  NAnONAL  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC,  INC 


■M  S.  WBtaah  A**..  D««t.  MS,  Chto^^  ■. 

Without  otiHgotion  plooao  lODd  mm  foil  informotion  on  yoor 
■podal  S  wocko*  SonoMr  School.  1  am  intorcatoJ  in  tho 
eoncao  eboctad  bolow. 


□  Itaniimaatata'  Tiahiiiic  Comsa. 


CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  INC. 

506  S.  Wabofh  Av*.,  Dnpt.  342,  Chicago,  III. 


Let's  ^etromixe  the  AirerHsers  who  petroniee  om  mofagnt. 
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How  to  Play  the 
Contest  Numbers 

(Continued  from  puce  II) 
off  from  the  principle  note.  No  extra 
frills  ahead  of  the  note.  Make  them 
clean  cut  with  a  light,  but  marked  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  principle  note. 

In  the  last  ten  measures  (bars)  of 
the  Alio  con  fuoco  movement  you  will 
notice  a  diminuendo  sing  (meaning)  A 
diminishing  gradually  in  loudness. 
Dim,  does  not  mean  (Ballentando, 
gradually  slower)  (Ritardando,  slack¬ 
ening  speed)  (Rittenuto,  retarding 
the  time).  Why  do  so  many  directors 
slow  down  on  diminuendo’s  regardless 
of  the  composers  and  arrangers? 

Ail  the  clarinets,  alto  saxophone 
and  baritone  have  the  last  ten  meas¬ 
ures  in  unison.  In  retarding  the  last 
ten  bars  and  shake,  all  the  players  do 
not  get  the  turn  into  the  pause  note 
together.  If  these  ten  measures  are 
played  up  in  tempo  it  should  work  out 
very  smooth,  especially  the  turn  into 
the  pause. 

Some  directors  cut  all  instruments 
out  of  the  last  four  measures,  but  one 
solo  clarinets  Now  while  the  ritar¬ 
dando  and  one  clarinet  idea,  etc.,  is 
all  very  nice  musically,  it  is  not  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  “AUo  con 
fuoco”  movement  in  Suppe’s  “Pique 
Dame”  Overture. 

Do  the  judges  judge  from  the  score 
in  front  of  them  or  by  tradition  ?  My 
personal  interpretation  of  the  Alio  con 
fuoco  movement  in  “Suppe”  “Pique 
Dame”  overture  is;  the  machine  like 
time  and  rhythm  should  never  change, 
and  the  last  ten  measures  should 
diminuendo  to  almost  a  fade  out  into 
the  pause.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  bands  and  directors  slow 
up  when  they  come  to  a  double  PP 
sign  and  speed  up  on  a  double  ff  sign. 
Why? 

f 

Hunting  Song 

^^jtMtave  Lasanu 

Rcconunendcd  Required  Number  State 
(daw  C)  Orchaetra  Contests 
Imterpretmtion  by  FRANCIS  FINIM^Y 

New  En^nd  Conserrmtory  of  Music 

The  spirited  opening  theme  should 
be  lively  but  not  too  fast.  A  tempo 
of  about  116  b.  p.  m.  will  be  more  spir¬ 
ited  in  effect  than  one  too  much  in 
excess  of  this.  The  chords  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  strings  should  not  be  too  heavy  as 
the  harmony  is  a  bit  thickly  scored. 
The  horns  should  be  plainly  heard  in 
spite  of  the  unison  with  first  violin 
and  violoncello  in  the  opening  figure. 
The  eforzato  effects  should  be  light  and 
crisp  rather  than  heavy  or  clumsy. 
The  rhythm  of  the  flute  and  clarinet 
parts  of  No.  1  will  require  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  insure  the  note  with  the  grace 


falling  exactly  at  the  second  eighth  in 
the  beat  and  properly  etaeeato.  The 
measure  before  No.  2  must  end  cleanly. 

The  second  theme  entering  at  No.  2 
should  be  at  once  a  little  slower.  A 
definite  break  in  the  tempo  line  should 
be  the  effect  here  rather  than  a  grad¬ 
ual  slacking  off  either  before  or  after 
the  theme  begins.  A  tempo  of  about 
96  beats  per  minute  should  give  a  good 
musical  effect  to  this  theme  as  well  as 
providing  a  mild  contrast  with  the  first 
tempo,  which  seems  to  be  the  compos¬ 
er’s  intention  here.  Following  the  dy¬ 
namic  indications  literally  and  insist¬ 
ing  on  a  real  pianieeimo  for  the  repeat 
will  give  a  result  worth  working  for. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  trumpets,  second  violin  and 
viola  at  the  second  and  fourth  meas¬ 
ures  played  exactly  in  time  and  with 
its  natural  lilt.  This  figure  occurs  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  will  bear  watching  al¬ 
ways.  Follow  the  dynamic  indications 
carefully  after  No.  3  and  especially 
avoid  anticipating  the  ereeeendo  which 
leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme 
at  No.  4. 

This  return  brings  in  no  new  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  it  is  quite  important 
that  the  original  tempo  be  established 
at  once  and  that  the  dynamics  be  care¬ 
fully  regulated.  Especially  should  the 
deereeeendo  just  before  No.  6  be  ob¬ 
served  so  that  two  full  measures  may 
be  played  piano  before  beginning  the 
ereeeendo  leading  to  the  finish.  Play 
the  last  measure  of  the  piece  without 
deereeeendo  and  without  holding  over¬ 
time.  A  very  slight  aUargando  in  the 
last  two  measures  might  be  effective  if 
it  is  not  overdone. 

In  general,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
piece  seems  joyous  with  a  tendency  to 
be  slighly  boisterous.  It  will  probably 
be  more  effective  if  treated  with  a 
touch  rather  light  than  heavy  when  it 
will  have  a  certain  freshness  that 
might  be  easily  lost  if  it  is  treated 
roughly  or  in  a  heavy-handed  manner. 

Francis  Findlay. 

I 

By  Cemdleiight 

—Raymond  Coon 
Reconunended  Required  Nondter  State 
(Clan  D)  Orchestra  Contasts 
Interpretetion  by  FRANCIS  FINDLAY 
New  EugUuJ  CoMserretory  of  MusU 
This  little  minuet  has  much  grace 
and  charm  that  can  be  easily  realized 
through  carefully  following  the  marks 
in  the  score.  The  general  tempo  might 
well  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  182 
beats  per  minute,  with  the  trio  slightly 
slower.  The  legato  and  etaeeato  effects 
are  very  important  to  an  adequate  per¬ 
formance,  as  are  also  the  eforzandi. 

At  the  beginning,  the  horns  should 
give  a  real  clinging  legato  and  the 
strings  a  light  clean  etaeeato.  The 


slurred  eighths  in  the  violin  I  and  vio¬ 
loncello  should  be  played  truly  legato 
with  the  accent  treated  as  a  clinging 
pressure  rather  than  a  sudden  explos¬ 
ive  stress.  Return  at  once  to  the  etae¬ 
eato.  Just  before  No.  2  there  is  a  nice 
contrast  between  the  etaeeato  of  the 
wood-wind  following  the  legato  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  phrase  and  the  non  etae¬ 
eato  of  the  strings.  The  swell  of  this 
phrase  ending  with  a  tasteful  ritard¬ 
ando  leads  naturally  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme  at  No.  2.  This  sec¬ 
ond  theme  works  up  to  a  real  climax 
just  after  No.  3.  To  get  the  full  value 
of  this  climax,  keep  the  full  five  meas¬ 
ures  forte  as  marked.  Then  the  dim¬ 
inuendo  and  ritardando  lead  easily  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme,  which 
slighly  modified  now  works  to  a  climax 
and  ends  the  minuet  proper. 

The  trio  with  its  smoothly  flowing 
two- voiced  melody  and  drone  bass  in 
open  fifths  (the  well  known  “mu¬ 
sette”)  furnishes  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  tripping  and  slightly  more  ro¬ 
bust  minuet  proper.  It  may  well  be 
sweet  but  not  cloyingly  so.  The  change 
of  tempo,  mentioned  before,  should  not 
be  too  marked.  A  slight  stress  may  be 
given  to  the  dotted  halves  in  the  lower 
strings  with  characteristic  effect  but 
should  not  be  overdone.  Have  the  mel¬ 
odic  lines  as  smoothly  unbroken  as 
possible.  A  certain  clinging  to  the 
tones  will  be  most  desirable  here. 
There  should  be  a  nice  differentiation 
between  the  poeo  rit.  and  the  rtf.  The 
last  ritardando  before  the  dal  eegno 
might  well  be  quite  pronounced  but  of 
course  must  be  in  proportion  with 
what  precedes  and  follows.  The  mor¬ 
dents  should  fall  on  the  beat  rather 
than  before.  They  may  be  played  as 
triplets  of  sixteenths  or  preferably  as 
two  thirty-seconds  and  a  sixteenth. 

On  the  dal  eegno  the  climax  after 
No.  5  might  well  be  a  little  bigger  than 
it  was  the  first  time  through.  On  the 
whole,  make  much  of  the  light  and 
shade  especially  the  contrasts  between 
etaeeato  and  legato  and,  give  the  two 
dynamic  climaxes  careful  attention.  In 
the  latter  connection  it  will  be  well  to 
curb  any  tendency  to  anticipate  the 
ereeeendi  and  deereeeendi. 

Francis  Findlay, 

f 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  “Maine  Stein  Song”  is  an 
old  army  march  called  “Opie?” 

That  the  radio  audience  in  America 
numbers  over  52,000,000;  12,824300 
families,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  owning  radio  sets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  ? 

That.  Amos  ’n’  Andy  now  are  begin¬ 
ning  their  eleventh  year  in  radio? 

That  there  are  160,0(X)  receivers  in 
daily  use  in  Russia? 


L 


J 
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MAKE 

bands 

BETTER 

Kings  On  Parade 


Edwin  P.  GoMman 
CondiKtor 
OoUmb  Bud 


T^TWG  band  instruments  are  known  for 

tone,  greater  volume,  finest 

INTONATION.  EASE  OF  PLAYING  and  PERFECT 
WORKMANSHIP.  .  .  .  Famous  Bands  such  u  Goldman 
Band,  United  States  Army  Band  and  United  States  Navy  Band 
use  and  endorse  KINGS. 

“  ‘KINGS*,  our  official  instruments,  are  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.”  ^  ,  ^r\  . 


SilTertoiie 

Trombone 


‘KINGS*  have  given  absolute  satisfaction. 


‘“KINGS’  have  remarkably  improved  our  ensemble  tone 


PRIZE  WINNING  BANDS  and  SOLOISTS  WIN 

WITH  "KINGS"....  NOTED  PLAYERS  PREFER  'laNGS" 


“  ‘KINO’  la  euperUtiTe  in  every  leapect**— Dbl  SrAians. 

“  ‘KING*  is  the  first  to  folly  satisfy.*'— Hsut  Wohusmuth,  Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

“Most  beantifol  and  best  playing  Instmment  I  ever  used.** — J.  L.  Vsewms, 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

“  ‘ALL  KINGS’ — the  finest  Trumpets  in  the  wOTld." — Chss.  Doaaifsa, 

Clabsmcs  Foesna,  Hooh  Jons — ^Brass  Section,  Ambassador  Theatre 
Orchestra,  St  Louis;  llo. 

“  ‘KINGS’  are  Matdileas  Masterpieces"— Lswbsncs  F.  OsTcnLL,  Stamlt 
M.  Smvmam,  EnwAsn  SAneoM — Brass  Section,  Sheas  BuFalo  Symphony 
Ordiartra,  BuFalo,  N.  T. 

"  ‘KINGS’  are  the  best  I  have  ever  used." — Nicola  OALLOoa,  Soloist  OoM- 
mu  Band. 

“The  KINO  SUveitone  Trombone  surpaasea  anything  I  have  ever  naed." — 

Fbakk  J.  BuanLL,  Trombone  Soloist  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band. 

“Kin  Sottsaphones  and  Recording  Besses  fill  my  fondest  expectations." — 

Wm.  teLL,  Solo  Baas,  Goldman  Band. 

“The  KING  la  the  finest  Bam  I  have  ever  used." — Oscab  R.  Colt,  Tuba 
Soloist,  Herbert  Clarks  Band. 

These  statements  ring  true  and  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  diousands 

of  sadsfied  KING  users.  .  .  .  Impn^  your  playing  wtA  a  KING. 

See  and  try  one  at  any  KING  CMaler  or  write  dm  factory  for  Goidman’s  Band 

Something  Here  You  Want  and  Ifs  Free! 


Lieut  Chaa  Benter 
Conductor  Navy  Band 


King 

Sllvertone 

Liberty 

Model 

Trumpet 


TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Tki*  Coupon  Will  Bring  Four  Free  Copy  of  New  Catalog 
Mark  instrument  you  are  interested  in,  sign,  clip  and 
mail  coupon  to  H.  N.  White  Co„  fiSSS-U  Superior  Ave., 
Clevelaiid,  Ohio. 

□  New  Catalog 


Bassoon 

Accessory  Catalog 
Trombone 

Bam 

Saxophone 
Repair  Folder 
Flute 

Bargain  List 


H.  N.  White  C 


Trumpet 

Bariton 

Clarinet 

Oboe 

Drums 

Comet 

French  Horn 


5tt5-33  Superior  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  O 


Makers  of  QUAUTy  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


CI«v«Und  and  American  Standard 
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The  Latest  Thing  in 
Twirling 

(Continued  from  pnre  SO) 
rubber  ball,  cut  it  in  half  and  slip  one 
half  over  the  metal  ball  of  the  all- 
metal  baton  and  pot  a  rubber  crotch 
tip  on  the  other  end.  This  baton  was 
better  than  the  first  because  I  could 
get  used  to  the  heavier  baton.  But  I 
found  it  made  a  lot  of  noise  when 
dropped  and  could  still  do  damage  if 
the  ball  end  hit  the  furniture  very 
hard.  My  next  thought  was  to  take 
the  metal  ball  off  the  shaft  and 
weight  a  sponge  rubber  ball  to  keep 
the  balancing  point  of  the  baton  in 
the  same  place  and  still  use  the 
crutch  tip  on  the  other  end,  or  a  small 
sponge  Imll  in  place  of  the  crutch  tip. 

These  balls  are  aluminum  bronzed 
and  look  very  much  like  the  shaft.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  will  not  cause  any  damage 
and  does  not  make  much  noise  if 
dropped,  which  allows  one  to  practice 
even  though  living  on  the  second  floor. 

I  find  it  is  good  practice  to  do  all  the 
movements  with  the  eyes  closed,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  in  which  you  throw  the 
baton.  In  that  way  you  get  used  to 
the  feel  of  the  baton  and  don’t  depend 
on  watching  it.  There  are  several 
movements  that  can  be  done  in  this 
way. 

Anyone  can  master  twirling  if  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  One 
should  take  every  opportunity  he  can 
get  to  twirl  in  public.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  as  you  get  used  to  someone 
watching  you.  The  first  time  I  made 
an  attempt  to  twirl  in  public,  I  dropped 
the  baton.  It  sure  makes  one  feel  un¬ 
comfortable,  but  I  didn’t  dare  to  stop 
then  as  that  would  have  meant  failure. 
I  picked  up  the  baton,  started  again 
and  came  out  of  it  O.  K.,  getting  a  big 
hand  from  the  crowd. 

Going  back  to  the  illumined  baton 
again,  I  wasn’t  satisfied  with  a  light 
on  just  one  end,  so  I  thought  of  having 
several  lights  on  the  ball  end.  This 
baton  has  a  wooden  shaft  and  a  hol¬ 
low  ball.  Three  small  batteries  are 
mounted  in  brackets  inside  the  ball 
and  one  light  is  also  mounted  inside 
the  balL  There  are  six  holes  drilled 
in  the  ball  with  small  white  telephone 
switchboard  lamp  caps  put  in  the 
holes  and  soldered  on  the  inside.  So 
when  one  light  is  turned  on  in  the  ball 
it  shines  through  these  six  lamp  caps 
and  gives  a  good  light  which  appears 
very  neat.  From  the  ball  are  three 
wires  running  through  the  shaft  to  a 
switch  just  above  where  you  would 
hold  the  baton,  and  from  there  two 
wires  running  through  the  shaft  to 
the  light  on  the  tip  of  the  shaft.  The 
switch  controls  both  lights.  The  three 
batteries  last  for  several  hours. 


National  High  School  Chorus  Acclmmed  By 

Superintendent  of  Country's  Schools 

By  KENNETH  S.  CLARK 

Associate  Secretary,  Vocel  Afmn  Committee  Mmsu  Smperritors  Setiomel  Conference 


A  STEADILY  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  by  this  country’s  educators 
.of  the  importance  of  music  in 
the  curriculum  was  manifested  in  the 
enthusiastic  response  given  by  them 
to  the  third  National  High  School 
Chorus  at  the  recent  Detroit  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  mass  choir  of  more  than 
500  boys  and  girls  from  some  157  high 
schools  gave,  vrith  four  days’  rehears¬ 
als,  a  highly  exacting  progrram  and 
with  a  very  large  degree  of  vocal  in¬ 
terpretative  excellence.  The  gratify¬ 
ing  reaction  of  the  nation’s  school 
superintendents  to  the  thrilling  per¬ 
formance  was  indicated  by  the  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  close,  in  which  the 
conductor.  Dr.  Hollis  Dann,  was  called 
back  to  the  platform  again  and  again 
and  the  chrarus  members  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  their  feet  to  acknowledge 
the  tribute  of  the  audience. 

That  demonstration,  as  well  as  the 
large  number  of  special  programs  by 
Detroit  school  groups  which  opened 
these  N.  E.  A.  meetings,  showed  the 
extent  of  the  recognition  given  to  mu¬ 
sic  in  recent  years  by  the  Department 
of  Superintendence — a  contrast  to  its 
earlier  meetings,  in  which  virtually 
the  only  musical  feature  had  been  the 
informal  assembly  singing  This  first 


concert  of  the  National  Chorus  for  the 
superintendents  had  followed  two  ap¬ 
pearances  before  them  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra,  the  first  of  which, 
in  1927,  had  been  signalized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  that  con¬ 
vention,  recommending  that  music  and 
the  other  arts  “be  given  everywhere 
equal  consideration  and  support  with 
other  basic  subjects.” 

What  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
Detroit  concert  was  not  merely  the 
beautifully  artistic  performance  but 
the  memorizing  of  the  entire  program 
— ^twenty  numbers,  both  words  and 
music — by  the  choristers  selected  from 
such  widely  separated  schools,  vrith, 
in  many  cases,  only  one  singer  from 
a  school.  That  memorizing  and  the 
technical  grasp  of  the  compositions 
by  the  young  singers  was  due,  first, 
to  Dr.  Dann’s  written  instructions  in 
advance,  and,  second,  to  the  faithful 
work  of  the  teachers  who,  respectively, 
had  trained  the  individual  singers. 
The  former  accomplishment  was 
brought  about  through  a  series  of 
weekly  letters  to  “the  directors  of  mu¬ 
sic  preparing  the  third  National  High 
School  Chorus.”  Those  letters  not 
only  covered  the  interpretative  details 
of  the  various  numbers  but  gave  sug- 
grestions  on  preparing  the  young  peo- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


-d"  '  .  " 


At  Schoneiche,  neer  Berlin,  the  boys  of  the  Frmnciscener  school  here  formed  en 
orchestre  which,  by  severel  performences  in  the  Berlin  Stete  Themter  end  the 
Sing-Acedemy,  here  proved  their  mbility.  Members  ere  boys  between  6  end  14 
yeers  of  ege.  Tmke  specie!  note  of  the  instruments. 
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The 

Roll  of  Dru  ms 

"PEPS  UP" 

Your  School 


you  quickly  have  a  snappy  outfit  ready  to  represent  the 
school  with  aedit  at  games,  parades  and  odier  activities. 

Scores  of  successful  drum  corps  that  have  been  win¬ 
ning  high  acclaim  and  glory  for  their  schools  through¬ 
out  the  .  country  have  been  organized  on  this  sure-fire, 
easy  plan  of  Ludwig’s — we  help  you  at  every 
step  and  with  Ludwig’s  clear,  easily  fallowed  in- 
^  strucdcMis,  you  soon  have  an  outfit  to  be  proud  of. 

j. — ^  Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play  and  in- 

spired  by  their  brilliant  tone  and  compelling 

(volume,  beginners  progress  rapidly  and  de¬ 
velop  a  fine  roll  in  short  order. 

Remember,  that  no  experience  is  necessary, 
and  any  musician  can  put  the 
drum  corps  aaoss.  Complete  in¬ 
struction  manual  supplied  with 
every  Ludwig  drum  outfit.  Send 
coupon  now  for  details  of  or¬ 
ganizing  plan.  No  obligation. 

Ludwig  Is  Headquarters  For 
All  Drum  Equipment — Band, 
Orchestra  and  Drum  Corps 


|H _ low  EVERYONE  A 

responds !  Immedi-  \ 

^  *  ately  all  eyes  and 

ears  give  attention  to  the 

drum  corps  as  the  vibrant  vB 

swelling  toll  of  the  drums  sweeps  ^ 

up  the  avenue  or  down  the  play- 

ing  field.  Everyone  is  on  his  toes, 

eager,  wide  awake,  and  cheering  1  i  ] 

with  enthusiasm — for  the  drum  j  '  | 

corps  puts  real  "pep”  and  life  into  l| — H 

all  school  aaivities! 

You  can  have  a  drum  corps  now,  in  your 
school  that  will  put  new  spirit  into  things 
and  awaken  new  interest  for  everybody. 

LUDWIG’S  5  Step  Plan  ^ 
Makes  It  Easy 

With  Ludwig’s  5  Step  Plan,  which  was  built  so 
that  your  schcx>l  can  start  with  beginners  and 
have  a  playing  drum  corps  after  three  rehearsals, 


Get  Your  Copy 
of  ^^THE  LUDWIG 
DRUMMERS' 


Eveir  school  b«n<l  or  orches* 
tn  dnimmer  should  get  "The 
Ludwig  Dnuninet,"  s  24-Mge 
m^gsoioe  for  dnunmets.  Coo- 
tsins  TsJuable  hints  end  in- 
structiTe  articles  as  well  as  im¬ 
portant  newt  about  the  latest 
sdTancements  in  the  drum 
makers'  art.  Sent  £ree  and  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Give  us  your 
name  and  address. 


LLDWIG  &  LUDWIG 

315C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Clarinet 
for  a  Jjetter 


To  familiarize  all  school  musi¬ 
cians,  quickly,  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  of  the  new  pop¬ 
ular  priced  Pedler  Clarinet 
"AMERICAN”  we  are  offering 
one  of  these  fine  instruments 
for  the  best  letter  from  a  school 
band  or  orchestra  musician  (or 
director),  giving  specific  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  "AMERICAN” 
Pedler  is  the  ideal  clarinet  for 
the  student  musician  of  the 
school  band  or  orchestra. 


RULES 

Contest  will  dose  midnight. 
May  31.  There  is  no  limit  as 
to  number  of  words;  however, 
brevity  is  desirable.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  two  or 
more  letters  are  tied  for  first 
place,  the  "AMERICAN” 
Pedler  Clarinet  will  be  given 
for  each  of  the  letters  so  tied 
in  accordance  with  the  terms 
stated  above.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  subscriber  to  this 
magazine  in  order  to  compete. 
Judges  will  be:  Robert  L. 
Shepherd,  Editor,  The  School 
Musician;  F.  A.  Holtz,  Sales 
Manager,  The  Martin  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  and  F.  J. 
Buchal,  Asst.  Supt.,  Lyon  & 
Healy. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
CONTEST  DEPARTMENT, 
Harry  Pedler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


nutofrmfktd  at  Inttrloekm  damp. 


My  musical  education  began 
at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
I  began  by  studying  piano  for 
three  years,  which  I  disliked 
very  much.  My  teacher  per¬ 
suaded  my  parents  to  start  giv¬ 
ing  me  comet  lessons,  which  I 
liked  better. 

I  started  playing  in  the  grade 
school  orchestra  and  then  1 
played  for  two  years  in  the  Ju¬ 
nior  High  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  I  played  in  the  band 
and  orchestra  during  my  high 
school  career.  I  held  solo  chair 
in  orchestra  and  band  the  last 
year.  The  high  school  band 
won  the  championship  for  three 
years  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
They  entered  the  National  Band 
Contest  and  won  fourth  place. 

I  won  fifth  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Solo  Contest  and  then 


took  first  chair  in  the  State  Or¬ 
chestra  which  was  held  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

I  received  my  scholarship  to 
Interlochen  from  the  Flint  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Association  and 
my  grrandmother.  I  held  first 
chair  solo  comet  in  the  camp 
band  and  won  the  Comet  Solo 
Contest. 

At  present  I  am  playing  in 
the  Flint  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Norton.  I  also  play  in  Groves 
Band  which  is  composed  of  band 
alumni  of  the  high  schools  in 
Flint. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much 
at  Camp  Interlochen  and  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  place. 

Garret  Ebmeyer,  Flint,  Mich. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
Pedler  Clarinets,  please  send 
us  his  name  and  address. 


Harry  Pedler  &  Co.,  Inc 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Om'i  fail  ta  mmmliam  Tk*  Stkaal  Mmtieiam  whan  mrilimt  Aerarthan. 
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Conventions,  Contests,  Festivals 
and  Conferences 


Bauer’s  NoU—Secreteries  of  tM 
SotiotuJ,  SectUmsl  mmd  StmU  Atso- 
cioHons,  correspondents  essd  school 
mnsic  directors,  pleese  sessd  on- 
nonneements  essd  further  dote  for 
this  column,  which  is  intessded  to  he 
permenent  end  essthoritntire. 

^arch 

Euteni  Music  Snperrisors  Conference, 
Syrmeuse,  New  York.  March  18-20. 

Combined  Eastmrn  States  Orchestra, 
mana^red  by  Harry  E.  Whittemore, 
conducted  hy  Francis  Findley;  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson,  iniest  conductor. 

I 

Panhandle  Music  Festival,  Amarillo, 
Texas.  March  19-21. 

I 

Washington  State  Mnsic  Meet,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.  March  20-21.  To  be 
preceded  by  preliminary  meets  at 
Aberdeen,  Centralia  and  Longview 
March  14.  I 

Southwestern  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
March  24-27.  A  Southwestern 
orchestra  and  chorus  will  meet  with 
this  conference.  Russell  Morgan  will 
direct  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus 
director  wfll  be  announced  later. 

I 

California  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  March  30- 
April  2.  , 

Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  March,  1931.  Lucille 
Robbins,  Lincoln,  president. 

S 

Chicago  city  solo  contest,  decided  by 
Chicago  School  Band  Association, 
to  be  held  on  March  28,  probably  at 
De  LaSalle  Institute.  City  band 
contest  will  take  place  April  11. 

S 

oAprU 

Tennessee  State  Music  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
March  31-April  4.  An  All-State 
Teachers*  Chorus  will  sing  at  an 
evening  session  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  of  which  the 
T.  S.  M.  T.  A.  is  the  music  section. 
The  big  Tennessee  Chorus  will  be 
conducted  by  Milton  Cook,  Nash¬ 
ville  Supervisor  of  Music. 

I 

Northwest  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Spokane,  Wash.  April  6-10. 
An  All-Northwestern  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  E.  Free- 
burg  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
is  being  planned  to  meet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conference. 


North  Central  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  April 
13-17.  A  sectional  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
and  a  chorus  under  Jacob  Evanson 
of  Flint,  will  appear  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

t 

District  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  April  17  and  18. 
Morton  High  School. 

I 

Illinois  State  Band  and  Orchestra  C<m- 
test,  Urbana,  Ill.,  April  23-26.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

I 

Montana  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Billings,  Mont.  April  23-26. 
J.  A.  Woodward,  Chairman. 

f 

West  Virginia  State  High  School 
Orchestra -Chorus -Band  Contest, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  April  26. 

t 

Missouri  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Columbia,  Mo.,  April  30  to 
May  1  and  2.  University  of  Missouri. 

S 

All-Chicago  High  School  Orchestra 
Recital,  Chicago,  HL 

f 

3fay 

State  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  at  Elast 
Lansing.  May  8  and  9. 

I 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  14,  16 
and  16. 

f 

Chicago  Public  School  Band  Contest, 
Chicago,  HI.  April  16.  Orchestra, 
May  14. 

I 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  May  19,  20,  21. 
Tolbert  Pierce,  president. 

I 

National  High  School  Baud  Contest, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  21,  22,  23. 

t 

Oklahoma  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  May  6-9. 
Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  College. 

t 

Iowa  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  7-9.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

I 

June 

National  Education  Aasociatien,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  June  28^nly  4. 


H  igh  -  speed  ma¬ 
chines,  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  high-pres¬ 
sure  sales  methods  are 
great  things  in  some 
places .  .  . 

But  their  place  is  not 
in  the  Clarinet  fac¬ 
tory. 

PEDLER 

CLARINETS 

while  made  under  the 
most  modern  methods 
practical,  require  505 
different  hand  opera¬ 
tions  . . . 

We  could  mill  them 
out  with  a  lesser  number 
of  hand  operations  .  .  . 

But  then  they  would 
not  be  the  fine  preci¬ 
sion  instruments  upon 
which  the  Pedler  repu¬ 
tation  is  founded  .  .  . 

Therefore, we 

will  not  mill  them  out. 

To  the  Pedler  work¬ 
man  his  work  is  an  art, 
a  science  and  a  source  of 
pride. 

A  Pedler  Clarinet 
stands  the  test.  The  only 
way  to  know  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  to  hear  one. 

Harry  Pedler  &  Co.,  Inc 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

NOTBt  If  your  4tol*r  romuct  skew  you 
Podtor  CUriuots  pUoso  wtUo  So  us  dkoct. 
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Solo  and  Ensemble  Events 

(Continued  from  pace  17) 


Enaemble  C^ontcats 

The  success  of  the  limited  ensemble 
contests  in  the  1980  National  (Dontest 
has  led,  to  the  decision  to  increase  the 
number  of  classes  in  1931  as  follows: 

H^oodtm'nd  Ensembles : 

Flute  Quartette 

Clarinet  Quartette  (two  Bb  Clar¬ 
inets,  one  alto  and  one  bass 
clarinet) 

Woodwind  Quintette  (flute,  oboe, 
bassoon,  clarinet,  French  Horn) 
Woodwind  Sextette 
Brass  Ensembles: 

Horn  Quartette 
Trombone  Quartette 
Brass  Quartette 
Brass  Sextette 
Saxophone  Ensembles: 

Saxophone  Quartette 
Saxophone  Sextette 
(Note — In  case  a  trio  is  entered  in 
any  of  the  above  classes,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  it  to  compete  in  the 


quartette  class.  In  case  a  quintette  is 
entered  other  than  the  woodwind,  it 
will  compete  with  the  sextette.) 

The  following  string  ensemble  con¬ 
test  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  National  Orchestra  Contest  at 
Cleveland : 

Trios: 

Violin 

Olio 

Piano — (or  Harp) 

Quartettes: 

1st  Violin 
2nd  Violin 
Viola 
Olio 

Quintette : 

Ist  Violin 
2nd  Violin 
Viola 
Cello 

String  Bass 

Members  of  winning  ensembles  may 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at 


cost  individual  medals  indicative  of 
the  ranking  won  by  their  ensemble. 
These  purchases  may  be  made  through 
the  secretary  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association. 

Procedure  in  entering  this  contest 
is  the  same  as  for  the  solo  contest. 
(See  above). 

Points  On  Which  Ensembles  Will  Be 
Judged 

Ensembles  will  be  judged  on  the 
same  four  points  as  for  solos,  defined 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  addition 
of  intonation,  which  refers  to  the 
playing  of  the  several  instruments  in 
tune  with  each  other,  a  maximum  of 
20  points  being  allowed  for  each  of 
the  five  captions. 

Solo  and  ensemble  events  in  Cleve¬ 
land  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
Leon  Ruddick,  Supervisor  of  Orches¬ 
tras  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  who 
may  be  reached  by  writing  in  care  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  He  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  details  concerning  this 
contest  and  a  list  of  the  solos  and  en¬ 
sembles  for  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
duplicates  of  the  instruments  con¬ 
tained  in  the  solo  contest  to  be  played 
in  connection  with  the  National  Band 
Contest  at  Tulsa.  Orchestra  soloists 
on  these  instruments  who  have  won 
their  state  contest  are  thereby  re¬ 
quired  to  go  to  Tulsa  to  the  National 
Solo  contest  in  order  to  compete. 


Bring  You  Own  Ear  Drums 

In  an  assembly  all  the  bo3rs  of  the 
Dunbar,  Washington,  D.  C.,  High 
School  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Grant.  Mr.  Grant,  the  new  leader 
of  the  band,  urged  the  boys  to  join 
the  band  even  if  they  couldn’t  play 
any  instrument.  He  feels  that  there 
is  a  future  for  some  of  them  in  the 
field  of  music. 

I 

Sore  throats.  That’s  what  the  De 
La  Salle  band  boys  of  Chicago  had 
after  the  Joliet  game. 

f 

Quite  a  thrill  was  experienced  by 
the  Withrow  High  School  Band  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cincinnati  when  they  played, 
over  the  radio.  Charles  Mauthe  played 
a  xylophone  solo,  “Dynamic  Overture,” 
and  the  band  played  selections  from 
“The  (Chocolate  Soldier.” 


Positive  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 

EASIEST 

of  all  Instruments 

TO  PLAY 

No  Finger  or  Lip  Exercises  *  *■  Start  to  Play  ^  Once 


■awmbled  my  Xylophone  I  played 
‘Indian  Lore  Oil’  so  well  I  aatoand- 
ed  mraelf.’’ — Sidner  Segan,  New 
York  etty. 

The  Xylopbone  la  not  only  the  eoai- 
eat  Inatnunent  to  master  bat  the 
most  speetaeutar.  Playing 
solos,  the  xylophonist  wins 
enthusiastic  applanse.  As 
part  of  Um  orchestra,  he 
adds  brinianoe  and  color  ob¬ 
tainable  In  no  other  way. 
Oood  xylophonists  are 
in  constant 

demand  at  Allfourofthe 
winneninthe 
casting  Stwu^  etc.  Xylophone 
The  Deagan  Ifaeter  division  of  the 

1930  N.  H. 

Is  espeekMp  dsslfned  c  d 
for  the  school  moN-  S.  B.  contest  ^ 
dan.  Fire  days’  trial  used  Deasan 
-free  easy  lessons  instruments, 
and  a  year  to  pay.  , 

•  Write  today  for  In-  N  e  e  d  we 

teresting  details.  say  more? 

J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC  1770  ber7e^  ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ton  need  not  take  onr  word  for  it 
Read  these  letters  (representatlTe  of 
hnndteds  In  onr  ties)  and  then 
lodge  for  yourself  whether  the  Xyl¬ 
ophone  Isn’t  the  shortest  rood  to 
musical  happiness. 

“The  very  tint  day  I  was 
playing,”  says  it-yearold 
Max  Lair,  West  MDton, 

Ohk).  “Two  weeks  later  I 
appeared  In  pnhllc.”  “1 
hare  played  many  pro¬ 
grams  since 
becoming 
the  proud 
owner  of  a 
Xylophone,’’ 
writes  Anna  Mary 
Heap.  St  Mary’s.  Ohio. 
“My  best  appearance 
was  with  the  High 
School  Band.  As  1  am 
only  a  fredunan,  I  hare 
three  more  years  of 
popularity  while  at 
sehooL”  “As  soon  as  I 


DEAGAN 

Tviisrt 

era  la  Sally 
ata  al  lha 

U.  S.  •  a  r  a  a  a 

a>  SlaaSarSt, 

a.D.C 
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ANOTHER  NEW  STUDENT  MODEL  A.OO 

BEAUTIFUL  MlMtOK  SILVBB  FINISH,  SATIN  BODY  TUBES. 

PEBFECT  SCALE,  LARGE  CARRYING  IXmB.  PRICED  AT. . . . 

WriU  Now  for  Free  Price  LUt—pMll  PorticmUurt — Used  PhUe  Lin, 

HAYNES-SCHWELM  CO.,  4196  WaAiacum  Stnat,  li<Mtoc^  Mav. 


New  Brooms  Sweep  Cleen 
According  to  Mr.  Hauer,  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Junior  Band  of  Wyandotte,  Mich¬ 
igan,  is  better  and  larger  than  it  ever 
was,  consisting  of  sixty-two  members, 
and  one-third  of  them  being  new  mu¬ 
sicians. 


Hunt  in  Denver 

Musicians  of  the  North  High  School, 
Denver,  Colorado,  are  to  have  a  new 
instrumental  supervisor  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  school  orchestras  and 
direct  the  all-city  orchestra.  He  is 
Mr.  Raymond  H.  Hunt,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Seven  from  San  Antonio 
To  raise  money  for  the  seven  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  attend  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Music  Supervisors  Conference  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  March 
24-28,  concerts  will  be  given  in  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  according  to  Otto  Zoel- 
ler,  Brackenridge  Music  Supervisor 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  seven  chosen  to  represent  Brac¬ 
kenridge  are  Robert  Graham,  trom¬ 
bone;  Alton  Applewhite,  violin;  and 
Millard  Parrish,  French  horn.  Four 
other  students  will  also  attend. 

S 

Joe  Maddy  Agmn 
As  Claude  R.  McCray,  band  director 
at  the  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  High 
School,  was  asked  to  send  one  alto 
clarinet  player,  two  B  flat  clarinetists, 
a  French  horn  player,  a  flute  and  pic¬ 
colo  player,  and  one  trombonist,  to 
the  annual  State  Teachers’  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  recently  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  he  couldn’t  send  all  he 
wanted  to. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  students  com¬ 
posed  the  band,  and  they  competed  for 
chair  places  in  their  respective  divi¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  dean  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  the  director. 

t 

What!  No  German? 

This  past  month  a  Trip  Around  the 
World — a  musical  and  dramatic  pro¬ 
gram — was  presented  by  the  glee 
clubs  and  dramatic  department  of  the 
Papillion  High  School  of  Nebraska. 
This  program  included  songs  and 
readings  of  Indians,  Negroes,  Gyp¬ 
sies,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Italians,  and  Americans.  The 
proceeds  were  used  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  glee  clubs  and  dra¬ 
matic  contestants  who  entered  the 
“M-I-N-K”  contest  in  Peru,  Nebraska. 
I 

May  Be  Inviting  Trimming 
As  the  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  Band  was  afraid  nobody 
would  compete  with  them  in  their  Dis¬ 
trict  Band  Tournament,  it  sent  out 
invitations  to  forty-eight  schools  in¬ 
viting  them  to  send  their  bands, 
f 

Mr.  Grill,  director  of  the  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  High  School  Band,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  he  wants  his  band  to  win 
first  place  at  the  Neenah  Tournament. 
Now  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  carry  his 
idea  to  the  members. 

I 

The  North  High  School  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  very  proud  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Mason  who  is  making  a  place 
for  himself  in  Oberlin  College  where 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


School  Band  and  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  hi^-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 
valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modem  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones,  etc. 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and 'we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Everything  we  sdt  is  guoronteed 
Initnimcnts  told  on  the  Buy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  dataila. 

Girl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  G>mpany 

The  World’s  LsrgeU  Mtuicml  Instrument  House 
56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 


DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

1869-1931 

Superior  advantages  offered  the  student  of 
STRING,  BRASS  and  WOOD  WIND  INSTRUMENTS 
BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  ENSEMBLE  DAILY 

Write  for  ceinlogne  mud  complete  informetion 

Address  DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  Warren,  Ohio,  Desk  S 
Ask  the  person  who  has  studied  at  (dd  D.  M.  L 


$elmer 
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William  S*  Owens 

of  Our  Hall  of  Fame 


See  Picture  on  Page  2 


k  S  Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
/\  of  a  School  District  with  a 
student  population  of  nearly 
8,000  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools,  I  am  in  contact  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  school  musicians  who 
have  convinced  me  that  Instrumental 
Music  has  the  erreatest  educational 
appeal  ever  offered  to  humanity.  Eifcht 
years  ago  there  were  only  72  students 
actively  engaged  in  Instrumental 
work  in  the  entire  school  district  of 
Erie,  today  we  have  over  a  thousand 
in  the  High  Schools  alone. 

Last  year  a  member  of  our  School 
Board,  questioned  whether  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  would  continue  to  thrive 
now  that  the  radio  and  the  talkie  were 
taking  the  places  of  the  professional 
musician.  I  replied  that  we  have  never 
advocated  music  as  a  vocation  but 
had  stressed  its  avocational,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  advantages. 
This  attitude  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  our  department  and  this 


year  we  have  a  greater  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  our  various  bands, 
orchestras  and  classes  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

The  boy  or  girl  contemplating  a 
business  career  today  should  have  a 
broad  musical  background,  they  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  and  should  be  able  to  intelli¬ 
gently  criticise  musical  performances. 
Why  ?  Because  Big  Business  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  for  music  as  an 
advertising  medium  and  “Buyers”  are 
in  demand. 

Instrumental  music  is  still  a  voca¬ 
tion  but  do  not  confuse  the  greater  re¬ 
ward  in  mxisic  with  the  financial  gain, 
be  glad  that  you  can  understand  and 
love  the  finest  of  all  the  arts.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  profession  of  music  be 
prepared  to  work  hard  for  many  years 
and  when  your  head  reaches  an  ab¬ 
normal  size  remember  that  Kriesler 
and  a  few  other  good  perfoimers  are 
still  alive. 


^^with  a  reputation 

for  quality  and  economy** 


— ».  reputation  that  applies  to  both,  the 
capes  and  the  bands 
that  wear  them. 


SUndard-ized  Capes 
are  made  to  measure, 
of  sturdy,  all-wool 
materials,  in  any  com- 
bitMtion  of  colors. 


Somples  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  sent  on  request. 


Standard  Apparel  Co. 

Mimufodurtn  cf  Military  Capes 
5605  Cedar  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mr.  Owens  says,  ” Presto!”  and  there’s  a  batsd.  This  latest  outfit  of 
apparesU  veterans  was  organised  only  last  September,  it  is  the 
Strong-Vincent  High  School  Band. 


”GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

(Let  My  People  Go?) 

Stirrina  S/8  IflUtary  Band  March  airanged 


any  Texas  band  may  enter;  and,  in 
order  to  play  at  the  national  contest, 
the  band  must  win  either  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  Pandhandle  Contest. 
So  let’s  tone  up  our  instruments  as 
we  know  this  will  be  a  “tight”  con¬ 
test. 


Amarillo  Enters  with  the 

**Gods  into  Valhallah** 
Down  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  plans  are 
now  in  progress  for  entrance  of  the 
Amarillo  High  School  Band  into  the 
Panhandle  Music  Contest  and  Nation¬ 
al  Band  Contest.  This  band  is  not 
going  to  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  practice  the  required  numbers. 
They  have  already  started  practice  on 
“Don  (Quixote,”  the  required  number 
in  the  Panhandle  Contest,  and  “Entry 
of  the  Gods  into  Valhallah,”  required 
number  for  the  National  Contest.  As 
the  Panhandle  contest  wiU  be  the  only 
accredited  contest  in  Texas  this  year. 


Change  in  Time,  Gains  29 
At  the  Abilene,  Kansas,  High  School 
it  has  been  discovered  that  if  the 
practice  time  of  the  band  class  was 
held  at  a  later  time  in  the  day,  more 
students  would  be  able  to  join.  So 
they  changed  the  time,  and  now  there 
are  119  band  members.  Last  year 
there  were  only  90  members. 
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For  You! 

The  Saxophone 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
larger  groups  are  correspondingly 
effective,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  group,  and  the  degree  of 
proficiency  of  its  members.  The  last 
named  item  covers  so  much  ground 
that  it  is  perhaps  best  to  not  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  group, 
since  any  group  large  or  small,  is 
made,  or  spoiled  by  the  ability,  or  lack 
of  ability  of  its  members,  but  the  fact, 
as  mentioned  above,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  form  a  large  group  and  get 
good  performers  only,  makes  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question  a  matter  of  a 
little  more  import  in  'the  larger  en¬ 
sembles  than  in  the  small  ones. 

There  is  perhaps  one  thing  in  favor 
of  the  large  groups,  relative  to  the 
ability  of  the  individual  players.  The 
more  there  are  in  the  group,  the  less 
important  it  may  be  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  player  to  be  a  strictly  first  class 
performer  of  his  instrument. 

Group  Music  Ii  Scarce 

My  advice  to  young  saxophone 
players  is  that  they  form  some 
sort  of  group  composed  entirely  of 
saxophones,  aside  from  their  activities 
in  the  school  band  and  orchestra.  It  is 
well  worth  the  trouble,  in  the  pleasure 
that  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience.  If  you  live  in  a  community 
big  enough  to  have  four  or  more  play¬ 
ers  on  this  instrument,  the  greatest 
obstacle  you  will  have  to  overcome  is 
getting  printed  arrangements  for  your 
ensemble.  Quartette  music  is  rather 
plentiful,  but  good  arrangements  for 
other  groups  will  be  more  difficult  to 
find,  though  there  is  some  available 
for  most  any  kind  of  combination  you 
choose  to  form.  One  thing  is  certain. 
If  many  of  you  form  sextettes,  octettes 
and  saxophone  bands,  write  to  the 
various  publishers  and  ask  for  ar¬ 
rangements  for  these  groups,  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  readily  available.  You 
know  publishers  are  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  if  they  see 
a  chance  to  make  a  little  profit  out  of 
special  arrangements  for  saxophone 
groups,  rest  assured  they  will  see  to 
it  that  such  material  is  offered  the 
public. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  stressed 
the  saxophone  group  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  its  possibilities  in  the  band 
and  dance  orchestra.  However,  I  have 
touched  on  both  subjects,  and  feel  that 
this  is  sufficient,  since  I  am  positive 
that  all  my  readers  have  a  good  idea 
of  just  what  place  the  saxophone  as  a 
family,  has  in  the  band,  and  surdy 


•  •  • S@6 

How  Easy 
it  is  to 
Play 


ird 


LY  THIS  interesting 
experiment.  Ask  your 
S(4>rani  dealer  to  let  you 
see  and  tty  a  Soprani  Piano  Ac¬ 
cordion.  No  matter  if  you’ve 
never  touched  an  accordion 

before  you’ll  be  coaxing  harmony  from  its  keys  without  delay.  If  you 
know  ^e  piano  keyboard  you  can  play  tunes  from  the  start. 

'There  are  big  opportunities  for  Piano  Accordionists  now  and  a 
tremendous  demand  for  teachers.  Why  not  investigate?  Many  say  it’s 
the  most  attractive  musical  field  of  today. 

Soprani  is  the  acknowledged  leader  amcmg  fine  Piano  Accordions 
with  the  superb  tone  of  a  majestic  organ.  Lighter  to  handle.  Gxivenient 
iilanting  keyboard.  ODnstruaed  by  master  craftsmen  with  a  lifetime  of 
experience.  Many  models.  Some  as  low  as  $90  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  fsicts  about  our  free  instruction  offer. 
SOPRANI  INC,  Dept.  320,  630  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


All 

METAL 

and 

All 

MADE  BY 

BEHOEY 


The  picture  above  shows  the  clarinet  section  of  the  High  School  Band  at  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  (Charles  Barone,  director) — many  times  winners  in  state  and 
natiofud  contests. 

For  several  years  this  organization  has  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  Battoncy 
metal  clarinets — acknowled^  to  be  the  finest  for  accuracy  of  pitch,  beauty  of  tone 
and  masterly  workmanship. 

Thtre  is  a  metal  clarinet  at  a  price  for  every  purse — manufactured  by  Bettoney, 
originator  of  the  first  successful  metal  clariuet  ever  produced. 

Writ*  today  for  catalogno*. 

THE  CUNDY-BEnONEY  CO.  » 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Don’t  fail  to  mantion  Tk*  School  Hmrician  whan  writing  ddrrrtifri. 
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Clarinet  and 
Flute  Players 

FITyOURSELf 

NOW 

FOR  ONE  OF  THESE 

FINE  JOBS 

f  verywhcrc,  there  is  a  revival 
of  the  demand  for  personally 
produced  music.  Soon  there 
will  be  plenty  of  good  playing 
jobs  for  you  boys  of  tody’s 
School  Bwd  and  Orchestras. 
Fit  yourself,  now,  for  one  of 
these  fine  jobs. 

DOUBLE  ON  THE  "SAX" 

But  if  you  want  to  qualify  for  a 
theatre,  dance,  hotel  or  other  or¬ 
chestra,  you’ll  have  to  double  saxo- 
phoM  and  you  mi^t  as  well  start 
in  rij^t  from  the  tot  on  the  finest 
toned,  most  accurately  tuned  and 
most  durably  constructed  saxo¬ 
phone  on  .the  market,  a  hand  built 
Martin  "Handcraft.” 

Send  postal  today  for  handsome 
folder  describing  these  world  re¬ 
nowned  Master  Martin  Saxophones. 


Hw  Martin  Band  Intlruincnt  Co. 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


CORTI  MAGIC-TONE 


IMPROVE  Yomr  TONE 
Don’t  blame  your  saxophone. 
The  MAGIC  TONS  wUl  Im¬ 
prove  your  tone  like  that  of 
an  artlat.  Place  your  saxo¬ 
phone  in  perfect  balance. 
You  can  play  ppp  or  fff  in 
perfect  tone  only  with  the 
MAGIC  TONE. 


$2*0 


POST 

PAID 


vM  Alto,CMMMly 
▲  aad  T«m(  oaly 
Ma  Send  tmmmey  at  theek  ta 

yf  PROF.  ARTURO  CORTI 

S27  Woodlaad  S.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


TASS  ALL  TESTS! 

our 

UNIFORMS  6C  CAPES 
for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

rate  100%  for  all  wool  Material,  Work¬ 
manship  and  Fit  Send  for  Samples  and 
Styles.  State  School  colors. 

H.  1.  WEIMAN  9C  SONS 

101<-18  Cheery  Siieat 
PHILADBLPHIA.  PA. 

The  Hemte  a#  "Umfem^  SaUtfatliem 


there  is  no  one  who  does  not  realize 
that  saxophones  are  the  backbone  of 
the  dance  orchestra. 

Yes,  the  saxophone  is  today  an  all 
important  instrument,  no  matter  which 
angle  you  consider  it  from.  The  first 
great,  shall  I  say  “foolish"  craze  for 
the  instrument  is  over,  but  there  is  left 
a  good  healthy  demand  for  both  saxo¬ 
phones  and  saxophone  players,  and  I 
am  positive  that  this  demand  for  both 
will  perhaps  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
surely  increase.  The  sax  is  here  to 
stay.  There  are  too  many  who  like 
saxophone  music,  aside  from  those 
who  play  it  to  make  it  look  probable 
that  the  future  will  see  it  fall  into 
disuse. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  I  think 
that  person  who  is  inclined  to  belittle 
the  present  day  jazz  artist,  is  all 
wrong.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
dance  band  sbonld  attract  many  who 
are  painfully  lacking  in  ability,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  excellent  scale 
paid  to  some  of  our  big  time  dance 
bands  is  such  that  genuinely  fine 
artists  are  attracted,  and  are  guiding 
their  well  trained  efforts  towards  mak¬ 
ing  this  form  of  musical  organization 
a  thing  of  artistry.  It  must  not  be 
expected  that  this  transition  will  take 
place  over  night,  and  it  may  be  never 
that  it  will  assume  the  thoroughly 
artistic  aspect  that  the  professional 
musician  would  himself  enjoy,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public 
does  not  understand  music  that  is  too 
deep  and  “long  haired"  and  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  so  generously  for  it  as 
they  will  for  something  they  under¬ 
stand,  and  can  enjoy  with  less  mental 
effort. 

I  look  at  the  dance  band  much  as  I 
do  violin  players.  Just  think  how 
many  more  “punk"  violin  players  one 
hears  than  really  good  performers. 
Yet  this  does  not  prove  to  me  that  the 
violin  is  a  terrible  sounding,  inartistic 
instrument,  nor  yet  does  the  rasping, 
wailing,  grunting  sounds  that  one 
sometimes  hears  in  the  fourth  rate 
jazz  band  represent  the  true  status  of 
the  saxophone  or  the  dance  band.  You 
really  should  give  this  special  con¬ 
sideration  since  it  comes  from  a  musi¬ 
cian  who  is  not  a  dance  band  man.  I 
have  never  played  anything  but  con¬ 
cert  music  in  the  fifteen  or  more  years 
of  my  professional  experience  as  a 
musician.  There  is  a  place  for  all 
classes  of  music,  and  one  finds  players 
in  each  class  who  are  far  from  being 
an  ornament  in  that  class.  These  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
if  you  do  not  like  one  class  of  music, 
try  listening  to  some  other  type  of 
performance,  not  forgetting  to  give 
the  saxophone  a  good  bit  of  your  at- 
(Contlnued  on  page  41) 
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Albums  of  Music  for 
Various  Itistruments 

A  Dozen  Songs  for  Saxophones 
By  CLAY  SMITH 

Tbeee  melodkMU  numbers  will  delitht  the 
ayerace  audience.  Each  Saxophone  book 
has  in  it  a  second  part  for  a  saxaphone 
of  the  same  pitch.  Duets  for  any  two 
members  of  the  saxophone  family,  as  well 
as  solos,  are  provided  by  this  collection. 
Be  sure  to  state  book  or  bcoks  desired. 
C  Tenor  Saxophone  (With  Second 
Part  in  Score) — Price,  50c. 

E  Flat  Alto  Saxophone  (With  Second 
Part  in  Score)— Price.  50c. 

B  Flat  Saxophone  (With  Second  Part 
in  Score) — Price,  50c. 

Piano  Accompaniment— Price,  75c. 


B  FLAT  SAXOPHONE  AND 
PIANO  ALBUM 

Nineteen  numbers  from  classic,  folk  and 
standard  sources.  Price,  11.00. 

THE  INVINOBLE  FOLIO 
FOR  FLUTE 

Fourteen  satisfying  Flute  solos  with 
Piano.  Price,  fl.OO. 

THE  INVINQBLE  FOLIO 
FOR  CLARINET 

Fourteen  egective  duets  for  B  flat  Clari¬ 
net  and  Piano.  Price,  $1.00. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  FOLIO 
FOR  CORNET 

Twenty-flve  B  flat  Cornet  and  Piano 
duets.  Price,  tl.OO. 

THE  INVINaBLE  FOLIO 
FOR  TROMBONE 

A  dosen  and  one  Trombone  and  Piano 
pieces.  Price,  tl.M. 


’CELLO  AND  PIANO  ALBUM 

Fourteen  pieces  zlvlng  a  line  variety. 
Acceptable  to  any  player  of  at  least  fair 
ability.  Price,  fl.M. 


Student’s 
First ’CcUo 
Album 
For ’Celle  sad 
Piaoe 

NIntUen  mlenilil 
Duaberi  tor  tho 
‘collo  stadsot.  Ttey 
uo  sack  ssas  as 
to  prove  tsUifylBt 
site  to  eoBOSTt 
players  hendtlat 
thees  erllh  an  ar- 
UtUe  Bnlsh  for  en¬ 
core  nse. 

Price.  tl.M. 


The  Trio 
Qub 

For  Vielia,  ’CalU 
and  Pirao 
This  eollaetlao  Is 
papular  with  ata- 
dmt  ansMBlilss.  the 
pnrpoee  for  which 
It  was  ereatsd. 
However,  the  worth 
of  the  to  nombere 
at  the  sirsnsienente 
have  carried  this 
collecUon  to  the 
mutlc  stands  of 
scores  of  ptorat- 
tlonsl  trios. 

Price.  tXM. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Evtrfthmg  m  Untie  Puhlieelioni 
17X2-1714  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Le^$  Hare  a  Marble  Contest 
What’s  happeninsr  to  our  directors 
and  band  members?  Up  in  Mora, 
Minnesota,  they’re  playing  marbles. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  C.  £.  Elzea,  director, 
loses  all  of  his  marbles,  he  breaks  up 
the  game  and  makes  the  boys  practice. 
t 

The  Amarillo  High  School  Band  of 
Texas  is  playing  for  the  basket-ball 
games. 

t 

A  la  **Show  Boar 
The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag!  All  of 
this  secrecy  the  North  High  School, 
Denver,  Colorado,  musicians  have 
been  showing  is  about  a  big  minstrel 
show  they  are  planning.  The  features 
of  this  show  will  include  real  Negro 
singling  and  dancing.  They’re  telling 
us  to  save  our  pennies  because  it  won’t 
be  long  now. 

t 

A  free  band  concert  was  presented 
by  the  Richland  Center  High  School 
Band  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Michelsen  di¬ 
rected. 

'  KLEIN’S  RAINPROOFEiTI 

SCIOOLBMI  raiFORMS 


tFor  77  years,  we  have  been 
supplying  particular  people 
with  Uniforms.  It  is  evidmt 
that  we  must  satisfy  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Economy. 

'  We  have  satisfied  Lead- 
L  ing  School  Bands  from 
^  Coast  to  Coast  and  are 
positive  we  can  please  you 
also. 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalog 
and  Prices  for  Special  Olfars 
and  Uvular  Linm.  PRICES 
LOWEST  SINCE  191). 
Origin^  Drmringt  m  coton 
•ntercslcd  tent  oh  reguett. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BROS.,  Inc. 

71S-717.T19  Aich  St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Speciaitii  in  School  9en4  Vmfonmt. 


KJPNX/  third  position 

I  wt  rr  PaadMaalal  Easscliai  lot  VMh 

Fillt  the  gap  between  elemratary  train¬ 
ing  and  orcheatra.  Primarily  for  daaa 
inatroction.  Short  exerdaea. 

ANDREW  MKITA,  Marphyaboro,  III. 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
tention.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
heard  it  abused,  not  played  upon. 

Fiaia 

I  spoke  of  the  opportunities  offered 
our  saxophone  sextette  to  appear 
publicly,  on  a  profitable  basis.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  my  young  readers  would 
like  to  know  where  we  find  this  sort  of 
outlet  for  our  activities,  with  a  view 
of  forming  a  saxophone  group,  and 
making  it  profitable. 

Most  of  our  work  has  been  done  at 
banquets,  where  mostly  concert  music 
was  desired,  with  perhaps  a  few  more 
popular  numbers  for  encores.  The 
luncheon  clubs  were  loyal  supporters, 
as  well  as  various  lodges,  which  upon 
occasion  want  similar  music  for  their 
functions.  The  main  idea  seems  to  be 
to  get  an  engagement  or  two,  and  if 
your  work  is  satisfactory,  you  will 
very  likely  receive  offers  for  services, 
and  will  not  have  to  look  very  hard 
for  an  occasional  engagrement  where 
a  little  extra  money  may  be  made.  Of 
course  one  must  not  expect  to  be  busy 
every  night  in  the  week,  but  provided 
the  ensemble  is  able  to  deliver  enter¬ 
tainment  of  real  music  merit,  I  am 
positive  it  will  be  found  easily  possible 
to  make  the  forming  of  the  gnroup'  far 
from  unprofitable,  aside  from  the 
pleasant  experience,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  playing  in  smaller 
groups.  It  might  well  be  explained  by 
saying  it  is  a  form  of  self-supporting 
self-entertainment. 


One  Out  of  Three 

As  the  result  of  a  room-to-room 
survey  taken  during  examination  week 
by  the  Music  Department,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  person  out  of  three 
in  the  Holbrook,  Arizona,  schools 
plays  some  instrument.  In  the  high 
school  an  even  better  percentage  pre¬ 
vails  where  more  than  half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  display  musical  talent. 

I 

From  12  to  82 

You  know  this  Joliet,  Hlinois,  High 
School  Band  of  eighty-two  accom¬ 
plished  musicians.  Well,  they  started 
from  an  organization  consisting  of 
twelve  members.  Now  look  at  them. 
They’re  a  modem  symphonic  orches-  . 
tra  complete  in  every  detail, 
t 

Proportions  Unlimited 
Mr.  L.  Brace  Jones,  Director  of  the 
Little  Rock  Senior  High  School,  says: 
“My  first  band  now  has  a  membership 
of  52,  and  the  second  an  unlimited 
membership  with  a  present  enrollment 
of  72.”  t 

The  more  things  are  interpreted  as 
spiritual,  the  more  they  are  found  to 
be  real. — Viscount  Haldane. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  f 
EXTRAORDINARY  # 

SCHOOL  BANDS  WILL 
WELCOME  THE  NEW 

BENNETT 

BAND 

BOOK 


A  COLLECTION 
OF  SIXTEEN  ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS  FOR 
YOUNG  BANDS 
BY 

HAROLD  BENNETT 

The  New  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  3  will 
in  ril  probability  aurpaas  anythins  ever 
publiahed  in  a  folio.  Everyone  intereated  in 
band,  whether  youn(  or  advanced,  knowa 
the  high  merita  of  Bcnnett’a  oSeringa.  Hiia 
writer  haa  proven  to  the  band  wom  that 
he  poaaeeaea  a  very  keen  knowledge  of  every 
requirement  in  band  music  for  young  en- 
aemblea.  The  new  folio  number  three  has 
sixteen  compositions  of  which  ten  are  very 
snappy,  easy,  big  sounding  marches  — the 
style  the  schMl  bands  crave  for;  one  R^; 
two  Waltzes  of  the  lively,  spirited  tempo; 
one  splendid  Fox-Trot;  one  cutMn  serenade 
amd  one  very  fine  overture.  To  sum  up  the 
entire  contents,  you  are  getting  a  collation 
of  band  compositions  as  Bennrtt  only  can 
write.  Order  your  set  to-day. 


Coodoetof 
Hist  Ootnst 
Bteaod  OoTMt  First  Alts' 

lUrd  Oomat  Baeood  Alto 

Fouith  Oomst  TUid  A  Fourth  AMos 

Hist  Cliitast  Flist  •ftosihens.  Baas 

SsooBd  Clailnst  dot 

Third  Clailnst  Sseand  TleariNnsu  TSs- 

Eb  CUrinst  Ms  CM 

Ploaolo  1st  *  tad  Trilimta 

Flats  ta  C  TisMs 

Obos  Thtod  Tiemhaos.  Baas 

Bmmor  cm 

Bspl  HavsidiBns  Baittona.  Baas  CM 

First  Alts  Bsveataat  Baittona.  TrMs  CM 
Bsoend  Alto  Saaophsna  Baaaas 
Thoor  Bsxaphsna  Dmas 


PUBLISHED  FOR 

Baritono  Bazophens 


CONTENTS 


Ifaroh.  Saesas 
March,  Hsadnay 
Marsh,  Adsaaes 
Match.  Basies 
Match.  WsleasM 
March.  Piagiass 
March,  liHBSi 
March,  Coaraas 


March.  Taiprosaiaaat 
March,  At  atU 
Ras,  littlsBaslas 
Walts,  Aaostto 
Walts,  MajhsU 
Fn-Ttot.  Dob  A  Do 
Dot 

Catiao  Bawnads.  Hasaas 


Ossrtaiik  BilMU  Btar 
PRICE,  BACH  BOOK,  )0c 

FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 
ONONNATI,  O. 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Mmticien  when  meriting  AdrerOten, 
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NEW  HOME  of  the 
FAMOUS  HAYNES  FLUTES 
108  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
On  and  after  March  15, 1931 


WM.S.  HAYNES 

Em.  isss 


All  vialton  will  be  welcome  to  oar  new 
•hope  and  oCBce  at  any  time.  Take  any 
subway  car;  get  of  at  Massachusetts 
Station.  We  shaD  be  equipped  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  erer  before. 
Superb  flutes  balK  bv  mooter  croftmnen. 
Pkcoloa,  either  cylindrical  or  conical 
bore.  Repairs  of  flutes  and  piccolos  of 
all  mokes  token  core  of  in  masterly 
fashion. 

Don’t  forget!  We  ore  moving  from 
139  COLUMBUS  AVE.  TO 
lOS  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 


eOSTORMASS 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.  los  Massachusetts  Ave.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  en^onment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer, 

TUITION  REASONABLE 
Hurtle  for  particmlan 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Winter  address) 


Wainwright  Band  snd  Orchestra  Camp 

OLIVER  LAKE,  LAGRANGE,  INDIANA 

ESTASUSHED  19M  ♦  HFTH  SEASON 

Tuition  including  board,  room,  private  lessons,  unlimited  laundry, 
tutoring  in  academic  subjects  and  allowance  for  spending  money,  is  only 

^180.00  For  Eight  Weeks 

Modem  building,  latest  equipment,  excellent  instructors,  athletic  and 
aquatic  sports,  interesting  side  trips,  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food. 

Write  for  Cat^ogme—^Box  212—LaGrange,  Indiana 


SUPERVISORS  -TEACHERS  -  MUSICIANS 

Send  all  your  orders  to  one  place  to  get  Bram,  Buijo,  Saxophone, 
EVERYTHING  PRINTED  IN  MUSIC  IS?  SSTSI.” 

for  BAND  and  ORCHESTRA 

Alt  Instrument*. 

Camplam  Sarvka  tha  Soom  Day  ymm  meOm  b  tMaivad  ••  lha  tmiMaM  rotlluliani  of  thorn 
poblMuni  ALFRED.  ARCHER.  BELWIN,  BERLIN,  DITSON,  FISCHER,  FORSTER, 
FOX.  JACOBS,  JENKINS,  MANUS,  MARKS,  McKlNLEY.  MILLER,  laLLS,  NICO- 
MEDB,  RUBANK,  SANTOS.  SCHIEMBR.  WITMARK.  md  oU  popalir 


smc^i^rFF  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Ro^  It  Mi  «t  omM  Viartm  M.  Shtnrttfl,  Gm.  Mac. 

$\J00,  boloM  C  a  O.  169a  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK.  M.  Y. 


National  High  School 
Chorus 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
pie  vocally  for  the  concert  and  even 
hints  as  to  diet,  with  “an  apple  a  day’’ 
included.  The  difficulty  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  task  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  but  one 
singer  represented  a  school  and  such 
a  student  had  no  oportunity,  until  the 
Detroit  rehearsals,  to  go  through  his 
part  with  any  of  his  comrades. 

A  systematic  regime  as  to  rehears¬ 
als  and  the  daily  routine  made  prac¬ 
ticable  the  welding  together  of  these 
individual  vocal  units  from  twenty-six 
different  states.  Arriving  in  Detroit 
on  a  Friday  and  presenting  their  con¬ 
cert  on  the  following  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  young  singers  went  through 
a  series  of  three  rehearsals  a  day,  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  rehearsal  for  Detroit 
school  children  and  a  pre-concert  per¬ 
formance  over  a  hook-up  of  fifty 
broadcasting  stations.  A  hotel  was 
set  apart  eaidi  for  the  boys  and  for  the 
girls,  who  were  in  charge  of  chaperons 
and  counselors  and  who  followed 
strictly  an  “early  to  bed’’  schedule  of 
physical  preparation  for  the  concert. 

These  rehearsals,  under  Dr.  Dann, 
were  not  only  highly  educational  to 
the  young  people  but  illuminating  to 
the  teachers  who  had  accompanied 
their  students  and  were  admitted  as 
visitors.  The  conductor,  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive  psychologrical  approach  to  his 
young  singers  and  a  skillful  appeal  to 
their  imagrinations,  lifted  them  up  not 
only  to  a  vocal  command  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  songs  but  to  a  fine  sense  of  their 
dramatic  content. 

Those  qualities  were  impressively 
evident  in  the  singing  of  a  program 
which  included  such  exacting  num¬ 
bers  as  the  six-part  Tudor  composi¬ 
tion,  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,’’ 
the  devout  -“Emitte  Spiritum  tuum’’ 
by  Schuetky  and  a  modernized  suite 
of  sea  shanties,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  chorus  had  the  assistance  of  John 
(iross,  the  English  baritone,  two  tym¬ 
panists  and  the  pianists,  Frank  H. 
Luker  and  Wayne  Frary.  American 
music  was  represented  by  ten  num¬ 
bers  including  “The  Shepherd’s  Story” 
by  Clarence  Dickinson,  “Morning”  by 
Oley  Speaks,  several  negro  spirituals 
and  three  community  songs  in  which 
the  superintendents  joined  lustily, 
thus  further  proving  the  meeting  to 
be  a  “singing  convention.” 

Improving 

We’re  much  better  than  we  were  last 
semester.  Who’s  the  we?  Don’t  tell 
me  you  haven’t  heard!  We  are  the 
woodwind  and  brass  ensembles  of  the 
Northern  High  School  of  Flint,  Mich¬ 
igan. 


Lei’s  petromite  Ike  AdversileTt  who  pelremize  our  msetetime. 
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A  Four-Weeks’ 


Summer  Course  in 


BAND 


CONDUCTING 


June  29  -  July  23,  1931 


will  b«  ghmm  joiatly  br  diidnguwhad 
C— ductoc  and  Campotat 


VICTOR  JEAN  GRABEL 

and 

EDWARD  L.  MELTZER 

ForoMt  CondiKtor 

at  tba  Northwaitam  Unhruity  Baad 


BUbly  bouti  at  InlcodTC  tralnlnc  In  band  eon- 
docUnc  and  arthoda  and  band  rapertolra,  wlUi 
■upplemaatanr  tralnlnf  In  bannouj  and  In  dM 
raTlalng  and  adltlna  of  band  arranganianta.  Fat 
conductora  ot  achnol,  coUaca,  conoait.  coaniunltj 
and  alllUrr  baiida;  and  for  atndenta  of  conduct- 
Ing.  Saperrlwd  conducting  and  paitldpatlon 
In  rabearaala  an  Important  leatura  of  eouiaa. 


Orchestra  Conductiiig  Course 

P.  Marinus  Paulsen 


Conductor  of  tbs  Cbtcaao  Psopis’a 
Symphony  Orchaatta 


IVHte  for  Snsiatcr  Settioa  Catalog,  atantion- 
tap  thit  stspoatne  sad  iroar  iafsreat  fa  tha 
Coadactiag  Cownaa. 


SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHCX)L 

Fine  Arts  Building 
410  So.  Michigan  Awe.,  Chicago,  IlL 


ALL  WEATHER  LOOSE  LEAF 

BAND  MUSIC  FOLIO 

Simple,  practiad,  dur¬ 
able,  light  weight, 
weather  proof,  holds 
two  dozen  loose 
sheets  parade  size. 
Mounted  on  music 
lyre  without  covering 
a  note.  123,000  sold. 
Real  economy.  Largely 
adopted  by  high 
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school,  college  and  municipal  bands. 
Write  for  Free  information. 


THE  DWIGHT  W.  GODARD  CO.,  Dapt.  S 
2)  Sotidi  Rhrsr  St.  Aurora,  lIL,  U.  S.  A 


REEDS 


Leading  artists  with 
Sousa,  Royal  Scotch  High¬ 
landers,  Moses’  Bands,  etc., 
use  xj.  HONl  (Parla) 
RREDg”  as  the  BEST. 

Try  Theaal  Be  CnnTtacedi 
ONE  DOLLAR 
Brings  liberal  trial  as¬ 
sortment  and  ends  reed 
troubles.  Mention  instru¬ 
ment  when  ordering. 

Free  catalog  of  world's 
finest  reed  Instruments, 

Dealers  Wanted 
HONBTCOMBE  A  SON 

Inaparters  Madlsan,  WIs. 


A  SONG  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Onward  to  Glory  and  Fame 

Words  by  PrsBcii  Hsthii  Music  by  S.  Kooyaiaa 
Baad  60c,  Orchaatra  60c  with  vocal  part 

splas  Frss 


9444 


J.  B.  AGNBW,  FaMbber 


“Lets  GO” 


(Continued  from  page  II) 
in  music,  he  is  unable  to  do  any  of 
these  things  correctly  singly,  and  the 
effort  to  do  all  of  them  correctly  and 
at  once  makes  these  first  steps  in  vio¬ 
lin  playing  just  that  much  harder. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  easier  to 
learn  one  thing  at  a  time,  than  to 
combine  these  things  into  the  complex 
performance  sought.  It  is  true  and 
modem  teaching  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  has  succeeded  to  a  large  extent 
in  disentangling  the  inter-related 
items  that  comprise  the  process  of 
learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument. 
Young  students  are  taught  rhythm 
patterns  and  the  patterns  are  con¬ 
nected  to  notation  independent  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  taught  approxi¬ 
mate  pitch  by  rote  singing,  and  this 
sense  of  pitch  thus  acquired  is  con¬ 
nected  to  notation.  But  these  prepa¬ 
rations,  where  provided,  do  not  solve 
the  difficulties  connected  with  learning 
to  play  the  violin  as  a  first  musical 
experience,  although  they  are  bound 
to  be  of  assistance. 


It  is  logical  for  the  violin  student 
to  start  with  the  E  string  because  it 
is  much  easier  to  control  it  with  the 
bow.  It  is  also  logical  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  standpoint  to  start  the  student 
in  the  key  of  C  Major  because  it  uses 
the  notes  as  they  appear  on  the  staff 
without  alteration.  Yet  the  E-string 
notes  in  the  key  of  C  Major  are  not 
the  easiest  to  finger,  because  of  the 
F  Natural  which  requires  the  first 
finger  to  be  drawn  back  out  of  what 
is  its  natural  position  when  the  left 
hand  holds  the  violin  properly.  Some 
systems  of  instruction  avoid  this  by 
starting  the  student  in  G,  D  or  A 
Major  so  the  E-string  notes  will  lie 
more  naturally  under  the  fingers.  This 
helps  to  solve  the  fingering  problem, 
but  it  does  not  fit  in  so  well  with  what 
is  most  desirable  for  the  mental  tech¬ 
nic  the  student  is  acquiring.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  of  the  keys  using  Ft, 
or  Ft  and  Gt,  are  just  about  offset  by 
this  added  confusion  of  the  mental 
technic.  Conversely  the  easier  mental 
technic  involved  with  C  Major  as  a 
starting  key  is  offset  by  the  slight¬ 
ly  awkward  fingering  necessitated. 
Neither  system  is  perfect  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  nor  can  it  be  with  the  violin. 


Any  instrument  that  is  to  be  part 
Lof  the  program  of  mnsic  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  should  be  practical 
to  teach  in  large  classes,  so  that  all 
the  students  who  wish  to  stndy  it  can 
do  so.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
handle  large  classes  of  beginners  in 
music  who  are  studying  the  violin,  or 
starting  to  do  so,  and  allow  them 
equal  opportunity  of  rapid  progress 


WOUND  VIOLIN  SnUNGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  vary  valnabla  booklet  for  all 
•triag  miiticiain,  desenbing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
detaib  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings. 

Sqnier-TrwpJ  HermetiemUy  SemUd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 


INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


TWO  FINE  MARCHES  FOR 

SCHOOL  BANDS 

Princely  ^Crimson 
Courtiers  Pennant 

Send  for  themdtics  of  these  and 
others  with  special  cash  offer. 

C.  EARL  DOWNEY,  Publisher 

ARUNOTON,  MDIANA 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pimust 
Composer 
Artist  Teecher 
Sherwood  Music  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHiaCO 


JOIN  NOW 

See  Page  48 
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Reduced  R.  R.  Rates 


if  you  show  this  Card 

Soon  the  Big  Contests  will  be  in  full  swing.  You  will  want  to  go. 
Show  your  card  for  reduced  R.  R.  fares  on  all  Ass’n  trips.  Send 
die  coupon  below.  Start  your  membership  NOW. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  enddes  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  State 
and  National  Contests;  Ban^,  Ordtestra,  S(do,  and  Ensemble. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 


The  annual  membership  fee  is  only  ^IXX)  whidi  pays  for  every- 
diing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  bene¬ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  ddlar’s  worth.  Mail 
die  coupon  bdow  and  a  dollar  bill  today  sure. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chio^,  HI. 

- APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N. 

Ofice  of  the  Roriatnr, 

Room  2900,  230  No.  llichigan  Bhrd.,  Chkaco,  ID.  j 

Gentlemen:  PWaae  enter  mjr  name  aa  a  taU-SedKCd  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A  O.  ■ 
Am’n  for  the  preaent  achool  year,  lSSO-1931.  I  encloae  SI  in  full  payment.  I  am  to  I 
recefre  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month.  j 

Ware  you  a  member  laat  ycar?__„ _ _ _ _ _ Aga - - - - -  | 

Mala  or  Penaala . - . — What  inatniment  do  you  play?.. . | 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  achool  band?  Orcheatra?  Both?  | 

Name  of  achool . . 

Name  of  Superviaor  . .  I 

I  Your  mail  addreaa . . . . .  I 


I 

I 


( Make  M  Monty  OrJen,  Chttkt,  etc.,  poyoUt  to  the  Naliemtl  School  Band  I 

Md  Orchettro  Attocitliou.)  I 


with  each  other  and  with  students  of 
other  instruments.  Out  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  offerings  as  to  the  pitch 
of  a  certain  note  from  the  members 
of  such  a  class,  the  instructor  is  help¬ 
less  when  it  comes  to  identifying  and 
assisting  all  of  those  who  are  incor¬ 
rect  without  an  individual  recitation 
from  each  student.  This  means  either 
small  classes  and  fewer  students  of 
the  instrument  than  there  should  be, 
or  it  means  that  each  student  must 
correct  in  his  individual  practice  pe¬ 
riods  his  wrong  intonation.  And  each 
time  he  plays  a  note  out  of  tune  he 
hears  it  that  way  and  registers  a 
wrong  impression  which  he  must 
overcome  before  he  can  learn  the 
right  one.  Pitch  is  purely  mental, 
and  it  must  be  learned  through  hear¬ 
ing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  rote 
singing  is  insufficient  to  develop  exact 
intonation  in  the  student  with  an  in¬ 
exact  sense  of  pitch.  He  hears  the 
true  pitch  during  the  rote  singing,  but 
during  his  individual  singing  or  violin 
practice  he  hears  the  incorrect  pitch 
and  the  wrong  impression  thus  made 
partly  destroys  the  correct  one  given 
in  class.  He  may  learn  it  in  time 
but  it  will  take  him  longer  and  be 
more  difficult  than  is  necessary.  Ears 
that  are  less  than  normally  keen 
should  hear  the  correct  pitch  for  each 
note  they  are  learning  everytime  that 
note  is  produced.  When  they  do  their 
sense  of  intonation  soon  develops  to 
where  it  is  as  exact  as  any  one’s. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  mandolin.  If 
the  instrument  is  in  tune  all  of  its 
notes  will  be  in  tune.  (Consequently 
the  student  during  his  practice  can 
develop  a  good  and  exact  sense  of 
pitch.  Yet  when  he  has  done  this 
with  the  mandolin  the  same  left  hand 
technic  will  give  him  the  same  notes 
on  the  violin,  and  he  will  know  before 
he  plays  the  note  what  its  pitch  should 
be.  The  right  hand  technic  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  it  can  be  mastered  sufficiently 
in  a  few  moments  so  that  one  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  easiest  string  with  which 
to  start  is  the  G  string,  when  the  in¬ 
strument  is  in  playing  position  it  is 
uppermost  and  most  accessible  to  the 
pick;  and  its  notes  in  the  key  of  C 
Major  lie  exactly  under  the  fingers. 
Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
instrument  is  held  and  because  of  the 
frets  and  position  marks  on  the  finger¬ 
board  the  instructor  can  tell  at  a 
glance  if  any  or  several  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  large  class  are  playing  the 
wrong  note,  it  is  not  necessary  for  it 
to  be  heard — one  finger  out  of  place 
in  the  whole  class  is  easily  seen. 

When  used  as  preparation  for  the 
bowed  instruments  the  tremolo  need 
not  be  considered  for  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  correct  left  hand  technic  nor 
to  correct  mental  technic  and  it  need¬ 
lessly  complicates  progress  for  the  be¬ 
ginner.  It  is  also  more  logical  to  use 
for  the  most  part  methods  and  publi¬ 
cations  for  the  bowed  instruments, 
disregarding  or  postponing  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  prepared  in¬ 
struction  having  to  do  with  the  tech¬ 
nic  of  the  bow,  and  starting  with  the 
key  to  C  Major  on  the  G  string.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that  one  year  of  instruction  on  the 
mandolin  and  the  one  year  on  the  vio¬ 
lin  will  see  the  student  as  far  along 
as  three  years  of  study  on  the  violin. 
The  complex  performance  necessary 
to  the  playing  of  the  violin  is  divided 
as  much  as  possible  into  its  compo¬ 
nents  when  approached  by  way  of 
preparatory  mandolin  study.  Intona¬ 
tion  is  learned  automatically  if  the 
instrument  is  in  tune;  left  hand  tech¬ 
nic  is  made  as  simple  as  possible 
through  the  guidance  of  the  frets; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  instnunent 
is  held  is  so  natural  that  it  requires 
almost  no  thought  whatever.  By  the 
time  the  student  is  ready  for  the  violin 
all  the  characteristics  of  music  of  it¬ 
self  have  become  familiar,  and  there 
is  only  left  to  learn  those  problems 
of  technic  and  tone  production  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  violin.  And  finally  a  great 
many  more  students  can  be  well-served 
by  the  same  number  of  instructors. 

There  is  the  farther  advantage  that 
the  student  is  able  to  play  two  instru¬ 
ments  instead  of  one.  And  there  are 
many  things  about  the  mandolin  that 
make  logical  a  continuation  of  its  use. 
The  instruments  are  inexpensive,  in 
proportion  to  its  limitations  a  small 
sum  will  buy  a  better  mandolin  than 
it  will  a  violin.  They  are  also  com¬ 
paratively  sturdy  and  can  be  used  on 
camping  trips  and  similar  excursions 
where  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  violin  limits  its  usefulness.  They 
also  require  much  less  attention  to 
keep  in  condition  and  for  very  much 
the  same  reason;  they  will  even  stay 
in  tune  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time  without  retuning.  And  more 
than  any  other  small  instrument  they 
are  independent.  Any  three  or  four 
note  chord  can  be  played  on  them,  and 
they  can  produce  within  certain  lim¬ 
its  good  four-part  harmony  with  all 
the  voices  moving  correctly.  Which 
means  that  solos  without  accompani¬ 
ment  are  practical  and  effective  as 
well  as  complete  musically,  and  that 
these  instruments  can  furnish  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  accompaniment  to  voices  or 
other  instruments;  a  considerable 
item  in  their  favor  when  considered 
in  connection  with  their  convenient 
portability  and  their  other  desirable 
features  just  enumerated. 
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Want  to  Make 
Some  Money? 

Any  Boy,  and  Girl,  any  Supervisor  is  eligible 


AN  IMPORTANT  JOB 

SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  appoint  a  rcprcscnta- 
)  tivc  in  every  school  where  instrumental  music  is  taught; 
every  school  band;  every  school  orchestra,  to  send  in  news,  and 
act  as  subscription  agent. 

This  will  pay  you  real  money.  Can  you  use  it? 
TEMPOS  FUGIT 

Write  in  today  for  details  of  this  wonderful  plan.  Time  is  short 
— and  fleeting.  Those  who  apply  first  will  make  the  most  money. 
Send  coupon  below  or  a  postal.  Do  it  now. 

me  SCHOOL  JMUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


230  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  how  I  can  earn  money  reporting 
news  and  sending  in  new  membership  in  the  N.  S.  B.  ^  O.  Assn. 

Name . . . ' . . . . . . . . . 
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Write  for  Free  Copy  of 
j&edii  DRUM  TOPICS 


The  Exelitsive  Drummers*  Magazine 


You’ll  enjoy  every  paragraph  on  every  page.  Packed  from  cover 
to  cover,  with  fascinating  news  of  the  drummers’  world. 
Professional  percussionists  describe  the  latest  tricks  of  the  trade 
.  .  .  Original  ’’sizzle”.  .  .  New  stunts  with  wire-brush  and 
tom-tom  .  .  .  Tips  on  music  reading  and  care  of  instruments 


.  .  .  Late  photos  of  famous  drum  corps  and  individual  stirs  in  radio,  stage. 


dance  orchestra  and  concert  work.  Worth  dollars  to  any  drummer  but  costs 


you  only  a  postage  stamp.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  We  will  send  you 
the  latest  copy  by  return  mail  and  put  you  on  our  list  to  receive 
all  issues  FREE. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  Leedy  Building,  Elkhan,  lod. 

Mail  This  Coupon 

For  Your  Free  Copy  '  \ 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Musieion  when  writing  Adrertitert. 
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enjoy  singing  and  playing  the  pop¬ 
ular  hits  of  the  day.  Now  the  saxo¬ 
phonist,  the  cornetist,  clarinetist, 
trombonist,  violinist  and  all  the 
others  can  join  in  the  jolly  ensemble 
— and  all  for  the  price  of  a  single 
sheet  of  music! 


— ^iSCiSiN _ , 

-^NU^STYLE^n 

multi-part! 

EDITION 

Inclydint  I 

I  Solos  or  Duets  far  I 
SAXOPHONES  / 

\  {Uml  Other B,rt.Ctmtnme»aj  \i 

\  TENOR  BANJO  // 
\\  HAWAIIAN  GUITAR  // 


^cccr:-3r.'.m;nta  far 

vEANJOwCUlXAR; 

\  i^UtUMCinied  / 

xV UKULELE  / / 


-ATT -STYLE** 

MULTI-PART 

EIIITIRA 

provides  a  part  for  every  popular  band  or  orchestra  instrument 
printed  on  a  separate  sheet  and  included  with  the  regular  voice 
and  piano  edition. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  latest  hits  as  they  come  out  in  the  catalogs  of  Carl 
Fischer,  Leo  Feist,  Nacio  Herb  Brown,  and  Davis,  Coots  and  Engel. 


Here  are  a  few  recent  numbers  available  in  this  edition: 
LONESOME  LOVER 
TO  THE  LEGION 
THOSE  MEM  RY  BELLS 
MOONLIGHT  AND  HONEYSUCKLE  ' 

THE  KING  S  HORSES  (AND  THE  KING  S  MEN) 
YOU’RE  'JUST  A  LQVER 
ONCE  IN  MAY  ! 


IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  GOT  A  GIRL 
MILLIE 

DREAM  A  LITTLE  DREAM  OF  ME 
EVERYTHING  BUT  LOVE 
ONE  LITTLE  RAINDROP 
I’M  HAPPY  WHEN  YOU’RE  HAPPY 
LITTLE  SPANISH  DANCER 


Price  of  each  Song^  35c— 3  Songs  for  $1.00 


CARL  FISCHER,  Inc. 


COOPER 


NEW  YORK 

SQUARE  ' 


